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Although TR Services provide the most compréhensive 
and reliable Staff Location facilities—by internal 
broadcast from a central microphone or-direct through 
the internal telephone system, or by light signals— 
this is only one of the Services. It is also only a part 
of the overall story of how TR Services benefit a 
business. 

Because they enable information to be obtained 
more quickly and instructions to be passed more 
promptly ; because they reveal and diagnose inefficient 
machine production, encourage a better sense of time 
and its value, help to achieve more accurate costings 
and, in many other ways, help to promote a better 
business climate, TR Services improve the whole 
economy of a Company. 

They cut down waste—of time, effort and money 
—and that is their fullest justification. Send for details 
of TR Staff Location—and any or all of the TR 
Services. Do it today. 
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THERMOTANK IN AMERICA 


Now they can give of their best 
in a Detroit Research Laboratory 


In a climate which is often uncomfortably hot in summer and cold in 
winter, administrative workers and scientists in this Detroit plant 
now enjoy temperate inside conditions right through the year. 
Careful control of the atmosphere for the work itself is provided 

in the cold-vaccine laboratory. This air conditioning installation is 
one of many important contracts secured in the United States by 
Thermotank. Others include the supply of 4,800 high velocity units 
to the New State Department Building in Washington. 


Thermotank can plan, design and instal air conditioning equipment 
for any requirement in any part of the world. 


A WORLD OF BETTER CLIMATES WITH THERMOTANK 
Here are a few more examples of world-wide service fram Thermotank: 
UNITED STaTes Contracts for Texas Instruments, Standard Oil, American Telephone 


and Telegraph Company, John Hopkins.University, Ford Motor Company and 
General Motors. 

BRITAIN Full conversion of the liner s.s. ‘ORCADES' to be carried out. 

providing an installation with a capacity of 14,000,000 B.Th.U's per hour. 
MIDOLE EAST Installations include the Fao Port Control and Wireless Station 
Building and the Iraq Spinning and Weaving Company's milis near Baghdad. 
SOUTH AFRICA Thermotank installation for the new ten-storey headquarters of the 
United Building Society in Johannesburg, South Africa's largest office building. 
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THERMOTANK LIMITED -.GOVAN -- GLASGOW SWI .. SCOTLAND 


London. Liverpoo!. Neweastle. Australia, Canada, Germany, Halland Persian Gull, Scandinavia, South Airiea, U S.A 
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‘Tell me more.” 


“lL knew you'd be interested in this: ofd-chap. You're thinking of dividing up that big 
office of yours aren’ tyou ? ™ 


“e ’ * Bile wae 

It's quite a possibility.” 
" Well, these new Stramu ‘Movafiush  partitions’really have something.: “It's: all in 
the way they fit together, actually. They're ready-made panels Weth an L-shaped piece 
at each side and they simply butt up together, one-after-another. You put a screw 


through them—and that’s that. They go up at simply astonishing speed. Knock 
pounds off the normal erection costs."’ 


“What are they like, when they’re up?" 


“Eh ? Oh, t see what you mean 


Well, according to this leaflet I've got, * Movaflush * 
parecrons have all the, vertues 


They re over two inches thick 
They re strong and rigid. They deaden sound. 
they. can .be. decorated easily,’ 


. you ‘know, for a start, 
And they're faced with hardboard so 


al ” 

How much, old boy ? 
“Well, the surprising thing ts, not much at all. Something like five bob a square foot 
wr riding things like timber sections, doors, screws and what have you."’ 


“I must get one of those leaflets.”’ 
Why not get your secretary to fill in a coupon, or something."* 


= Br Sergetipep bation ts dhelbraier ches ee tar eodhare Ser. 
i Please send-me, without obligation, full detarls 
of Stramit ‘ Movafiush " partitions 
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STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., COWLEY PEACHEY, 
UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX West Drayton 375! 





RR... a cock-horse to Banbury Cross 


But ride in Air-India to Bombay, of course. 
Daily from London on Super-G flights— 


Slumberettes, sleepers—somniferous nights! 


Daily to Bombay: Super+G Constellations with AlR- AMD, 4h, [A 
luxurious-slumberettes and sleepers; 
ynward connections throughout the Far East a Sass 


Ask yeur Travel Agent for details Fnternational 
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na DECCA STEREOGRAM —the instrument that 
gives you the best of stereo and finer reproduction 
of all your other records than you've 
ever heard before 


Ge Gem Post coupon today for your copy of the a ae ay og 


FREE, 16-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ‘* THIS IS STEREO SOUND "’ ' 
Decca Radio & Television - 9 Albert Embankment - London- SE11 3 
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NIAGARA PENINSULA 


Here is a pieasant climate in the 
heart of Canada’s greatest fruit 
growing area, where industry is 
rapidly finding superior locations 
and facilities to reach the great- 
est concentration of buying 
power. Natural gas is available. 
For full information about this 
and other areas contact: 
industrial Development Division 


-} 
Gonsumers’ (‘jas 
19 Toronto St. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


YOSHIDA KOGYO'S 
KUROBE FACTORY 





the finished product, Y.K.K. controls all phases of production \ 
in their new Kurobe Plant. This control makes possible the 
assurance of quality which comés with Y.K.K. manufactured 

products. 
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YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 


3, Asakusa Kaminarimon I-chome, 
Daito-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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The GKN Group is a jigsaw of companies—each independent. 
none. so big as to be unwieldy, all concerned with steel 

in one form or another. 

As far as Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss are concerned, the 

forms are many. B.J.B. produce forgings—with particular 
emphasis on railway fastenings; they build heavy machine 
frames and complete machines; they supply steelwork for 
power transmission lines; they make roof support equipment 
for mines; they have considerable welding capacity; and 

their reputation for railings and gates is worldwide. 

A variety impressive enough in itself, but only part of the 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss output. And B.J.B., in turn, are 
themselves only part of the GKN whole. Take each of the GKN 
companies, fit them together and they form a picture of 


everything you want, or are likely to want, in steel. 


THE G A (] GROUP OF COMPANIES) 


FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 
A . > rwmec. rene cme | ~wwesepiaass: 


QUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS, 
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One of the most famous inventions of the great mathe- 
matician Archimedes (287-212 B.C.) was the Archimedean 
Screw, which he first demonstrated by removing water from 
a ship’s hold. For centuries it was used for irrigating fields 
in Egypt. One form consisted of a helix or screw revolving 
in a fixed cylinder. As the screw was turned, the water was 
carried to the surface. 

John Erikson’s adaptation of this idea in modern times gave 
us the propeller, one of the outstanding inventions of 
civilisation. 

The same principle was used by another Swede, Professor 


Air 


: and antibiotics Compressed air 


Fitting one of the twin screws in a 
© Twin-Air’ compressor at the 
Atlas Copco works in Stockholm. 


Siw * 


Alf Lysholm, when he invented the rotary screw compressor 
in 1934. As a result Atlas Copco have developed this rotary 
screw machine, in which air is compressed by the action 
of two intermeshing rotors, which never actually touch. 
There is no friction, no need for lubrication, and very little 
maintenanée is necessary. 

Atlas Copco ‘Twin-Air’ rotary screw compressors have al- 
ready proved their worth in the Arctic Circle area of Sweden, 
where they have been running for two years under full 
operating conditions in the world’s largest underground 
iron ore mine. 


reliability, 8 Atlas Copco compressors are used for 


is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the means for 
all its many applications. At the Levens Kemiske 
Fabrik in Copenhagen, one of the biggest chemi- 
cal works in Europe, large quantities of sterile 
oil-free air are required for the production. of 
penicillin and streptomycin. Because of their 


this vital supply of air to the cultivation tanks. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is respon- 
sible for the manufacture of compressed air 
equipment and its distribution and servicing in 
90 countries throughout the world. Group Head- 
quarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


‘Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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Keep Talking 


IPLOMACY may well prove ‘more: active’ and interesting now 
D that the'foreign ministers’ conference*is in recess than when 

it ‘was in session. This seeming paradox is fairly easy to 
explain. | While the ministers were facing each other across the table 
at Geneva, they were like boxers in a clinch; now that they have 
managed ‘to break loose, they have more freedom to make the kind 
of moves and gestures that might’ bring about at least a change in the 
atmosphere, if ‘not in the underlying realities. 


“Already there is ample speculation. , Mr-Eisenhower’s remarks at 
his.press conference last -week about the possibility of his meeting 
General de Gaulle. stimulated talk , about a .western « summit » 
conference. — As. to the four foreign ministers themselves, the gloomy 
predict that: they will notin the event keep their rendez-vous on 
July 13th, while the ever-hopeful have suggested that they might 
come together merely to provide a brisk curtain-raiser for an 
immediate « summit » meeting with Mr Khrushchev. 


Meanwhile, there is the imminent arrival in the United States of 
Mr Frol Kozlov, the relatively unknown Soviet first deputy premier, 
who is to have talks in Washington with Mr Eisenhower and 
Mr Herter — and presumably with Mr Nixon, who will be off to 
Moscow on July 23rd to inaugurate the American exhibition there, 
and will likewise have the opportunity of private talks during his 
Visi 


The Kozlov and Nixon visits will constitute talks at a pretty high 
level, if not exactly the highest. Mr Khrushchev will doubtless 
continue to insist that the supreme peak itself, the Everest of 
diplomacy, must still be scaled; but the ascent of K.2 (and of U.S.2) 
will already represent a conquest of formidable heights. And one 
may assume that there will also be many encounters and exchanges 
at more modest levels in the next few weeks; for it is obvious that 
something must change before a resumption of formal four-power 
discussion can be made with any hope of progress. The adjournment 
at Geneva left the opposing positions as far apart as ever. 


In spite of that unhappy fact, however, the foreign ministers’ 
departure from Geneva was not interpreted as a sharp turn for the 
worse in international relations. This is possibly the most significant 
aspect of the present situation. Nobody is inclined to underestimate 
the potential dangers of the situation itself. Mr Khrushchev, in his 
speech to his east German guests last week, spelt out once again his 
resolve to end the western allies’ ability to protect the freedom of 
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west Berlin; and the western governments have 
severally, jointly -and rightly reaffirmed their 
intention of retaining that ability. But the pushing 
back of chairs from the Geneva table has not 
automatically aggravated an already grave state of 
things. In part, this represents a deliberateand 
skilful diplomatic achievement, Exasperating though 
their experiences.at Geneva have been, the ministers 
have managed to disengage from the conference 
without losing their tempers and setting off alarms 
and scares. In part, however, this surprising 
tranquillity reflects the rather curious mood: of the 

-Moment.: a.mood which repays,a-little study.. . 

_ The West’s current approach to high-level. ex- 
changes with Russia could: hardly be:more different 
from the approach of 1955.: In. that. year, the 
« summit.» was climbed:under the heady influence 
of:a-cocktail of Soviet gestures —- withdrawal-from 

_ Austria, withdrawal. from: the Porkkala. base in 

Finland, rapprochement with Jugoslavia, cessation 
of. various minor.harassments of many diplomatic 

fronts. The Geneva: spirit of 1955 seemed a potent 

brew. Even after the heads of government had had 
thicir meeting, and had had no success whatever in 
formulating satisfactory directives for their foreign 

ministers, public expectations lingered on. . 

all:of‘Mr Molotow’s familiar intransigence to explode 


‘the: gaudy bubble of. optimism at the’ subsequent. 


meeting of foreign ministers. Western attitudes to 
.-summitry ‘have been coloured ever since: by. this 
disenchanting experience. But this year there has 


been.no question of the West's representatives: being . 


impelled into unwary moves by an over-optimistic 
public opinion. It is the lowering Soviet pressure 
on Berlin ‘that has brought the western governments 
to the conference table. Behind them lies a public 

opinion which never expected anything spectacular 


It took 
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to emerge from Geneva this summer, and most of 
which has long .ago become bored by the whole 
tortuous process of neyotiation there. 

While real dangers exist, it can be perilous for the 
public to lapse into complete apathy. But at the 
same time it is all to the good that nobody has got 
wildly excited over the Geneva conference or the 
prospects. of further negotiation. If the foreign 
thinisters have achieved nothing else, they have, by 
exposing the. hard irreconcilability of the two 
attitudes to the German problem, taken a lot of the 
hot air out of the public’s feelings about a summit 
meeting, Mr Khrushchev, for his part, has now cried 
wolf so often, and at such leisurely intervals, that his 
« ultimata » are increasingly seen for what they are 
— not direct threats of war, but instruments ot 
diplomatic pressure. . 

The main lesson of this is, surely, that given a 
problem such as that of Germany, where no early 
and definitive solution is in prospect, there is every- 
thing to be said for making the dialogue a more or 


‘less continuous one. If it is allowed to lapse for long 


periods, public expectations may become unnaturally 
and dangerously excited at each approach of a seem- 
ing climax. If the dialogue is kept going, at what- 


‘ever level; the plain realities are more easily kept in 


sight. - It is obviously going to be a long dialogue; 
and neither. the western heads of government nor 
even their foreign ministers can very well be spared 
for attendance at a virtually continuous Geneva 


‘conference. But the answer to that is presumably 


the appointment of senior deputies to sweat it out 
there, with their superiors looking in from time to 
time whenever shifts in the situation justify their 
appearance. It will not be glorious; it will hardly 
even amount to news; but -it will’ be more like 
diplomacy. 


A Non-Naclear Club 


Unfortenately, the Opposition’s alternative to contracting out of the 


alliance by unilateral, nuclear disarmament is not as 


HE. Labour party is now sidestepping the de- 
T mands of its left. wing for the perilous policy 
of unilateral nuclear disarmament, by saying 

that its policy would.be to found a-non-nuclear club 
if it should win the general election. This proposal 


— that Britain should’ halt the spread of nuclear: 


armed powers by renouncing its own bomb, on ‘condi- 
tion that everyone ‘else takes the pledge except Am- 


good as. it sounds. 


erica and Russia - looks much more respectable than 
unilateral nuclear disarmament, It can be presented as 


"a great moral gesture for those Britons who congeni- 


tally hanker for one. Even in wider circles it has a 
certain prima facie xppeal.. When, some time this 
summer or autumn France announces (rather prema- 
tufely On the strength of one test) that it has become 


atomic power number four, renewed terror will be 
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raised by the cry « think what it will be like. when 
Nasser and Nicaragua have the bomb too ». The 
general idea of confining the bomb to the two super- 
powers is offered as a way of keeping’ the atomic 
genie half in the bottle. If it would work, it would 
be a good idea. 
before it, needs a good hard look. 


Unhappily a good hard look lands one back pretty 
quickly in some old familiar difficulties.. First, it 
should be made clear what avery small change for- 
mation of the club implies. Membership of it would 
not mean for Nato powers (or others) renunciation of 
the provision of bomber aerodromes or missile sites 
for launching nuclear weapons; therefore it also 
would not mean contracting out of participation in 
agonising decisions about their use: Obviously, non- 
nuclear powers must participate actively in the control 
of nuclear weapons sited on their territory. ~ The 
French at present’ want unilateral control of Nato 
nuclear bombers in their country; the British demand 
something less., But even the British envisage some- 
thing more than just a negative veto on their use; 
they envisage ‘positive co-operation in decisions to 
fire. All these controverses would remain.’ 


Secondly, there is the problem of tactical nuclear 
arms. Conceivably, tor a time, all Nato’s nuclear 
weapons, tactical as well as strategical, could be kept 
in American formations. But this division betweén 
American artillery and Nato infantry and armour 
cannot last; technology is making these weapons 
steadily into personal infantry weapons, afd> their 
issue to national forces has in fact already begun. 
The prospect may be unpleasant; but. it. must be 
faced. The whole integration of nuclear weapons 
into modern formations, by land, séa and air, implies 
that the possession ef these weapons will de. facto 
become dispersed. In effect; in-a’ measurable time, 
many countries outside the present nuclear club will 
not only control and use, but also posséss atomic, 


weapons. of a sort. Joining the non- nwuclege uh 


would not change this. 


Thus all that the non-nuclear club stands for is the 
renunciation of manufacture - either of the bomb 
alone, or possibly of the delivery méchanism, the 
rockets and bombers also (the latter point is not 
always made clear). Here the obvious. difficulty is 
that France seems set on having its ‘home-grown 
deterrent. “Would-be founders of the club argue 

that if there is a casé¢ for Britain renouncing a decade 
of nuclear development and a capital investment of 
over £1,000 million in bombs and bombers, an even 
better case can be made for France-not undertaking 
such a burden. They argue that if Britain renounices 


But this new panacéa, like others ° 
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the ila Frarice will cveastally come to realise this 
even if. it feels that it must prove.its virility:in the 
meantime by one nuclear test. 


The difficulty, however, lies in presenting such a 
case against the-backyround of the advantages which 
Britain -has already enjoyed- through its membership 
of the nuclear: club: .and the constarit practical 
reminders of those advantages’in Nato when cértain 
arcana canbe discussed: by the A'nieticans only with 
their: British colleagues. The © Nasser-Nicaragua 
argument will not alone serve; because the-French, 
and others} say.it will bé a long time before Nasser 


‘or Nicaragua can afford it and meanwhile they want 


what Britain has had. > \tis-untiecessary to teheatse 
all the arguments used by the British Government for 
the: posséssionof Britzin’s-own bomb to prove that 
each and every one of them is exactly. applicable to 
France or even Sweden - and certainly to Germany, 
even though Germany denied itself nuclear manufac- 
ture‘in the Paris-agreement. “Whether the argument 
is the ability to influence American decisions or to 
bomb our special targets, they fit almost any European 
country’: and they tontinue-to be used. In particu- 
lar the vast advantages of ‘exchanging atomic know- 
how with the Americans are constantly stressed; and 
as. constantly: nourish European envy: Moreover, 
everybody knows that’ there ate economies to’ be 
gained in entering this field:after some of the initial 


_reseatch _ work has-been done; undoubtedly the 


French will get’a stmallseparate deterrent-of a sort 
more¢ cheaply than Britain, and atomic power number 
five will get it: cheaper still. 


It is this-that makes officials so fatalistic about the 
spread in the numberof independent atomic powers. 
Consérvative ministers themselves are as worried as 
any og else about that spread; Dut so fat they have 
absolutely failed to find what they want - a knock- 
down argument why Britain was. right to join the 
nuclear club, but Frartceand everyoné else should 
belong ab: #hitio to’ she ron- tiuclear one over ‘the 
road. They long to prove this. The nearest they 
got to it was.to argue. that Britain uniquely benefited 
Europe’ by creating .a.home-grown nuclear deterrent 
this side of ‘the Atlantic; this has metely prompted 
the French to-insist that there should be one on their 
side of the channel, - The moral gesture requirés!giv- | 
ing up something valiable; but it also confirms:that 
having bombs. is, or was in the short run, valuable - 
which simply tends to-confirm the desire to possess. 


Thus, even. apart fram Gallic disiaviniem. the. pros- 
pectus of the non-nuclear club; is a dubious. docu- 
ment: Labour must face it. To renounce the bomb 


etre cinert - i 
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solves no problems — and it certainly raises the pro- 
blem of: the disposal of Britain’s bombs, bombers, 
plants and scientists if one did; for these are now 
an important part of the deterrent and would pre- 
sumably. have to be handed. over to American owner- 
ship, but under British control. It would seem more 
fruitful for Britain to renounce its unilateral control 
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over its, home-grown deterrent, but continue to con- 
tribute it (or whatever part of it is useful) to. the 
common cause. In the end, therefore, one is brought 
back .to the real issue: collective control of the 
growing ability everywhere to make nuclear weapons. 

To solve this will require hard, slogging negotiation; 
there are no panaceas. 


France, our Ally 


The United States and Britain have still to develop the knack 
of getting along with General de Gaulle. 


RRITATION at the French is a normal state of mind 
F inside Nato and in. Washington and London 
too. General de Gaulle’s advent has merely 
inspired a new spate of Anglo-Saxon platitudes on 
France’s proper—and, to Frenchmen, still intolerably 
subordinate—part in the Atlantic alliance. This does 
not add up toa crisis, yet. All that the latest squab 
ble means is that, in Anglo-American experience, the 
new, resolutely wilful France is just as irritating as 
the old, wilfully i irresolute one. Much of this Anglo 
American irritation comes from General de Gaulle’s 
temerity in insisting on. French prerogatives; but 
some of it has been prompted by his still greater te- 
merity in confronting Nato (as the preceding article 
in this issue of The Economist shows) with ques- 
tions that it has always preferred to leave unanswer- 
ed. It may hurt the alliance to admit it, but General 
de Gaulle is right to raise these questions. If the air 
is going to be cleared at all, Nato’s functions in the 
world and, in particular, the rights and duties of 
membership: in a nuciear age, must be defined more 
clearly than they last were in December, 1957. 


This is sufficiently important, and difficult, to 
warrant a top-level western conference this year- 
‘not merely another Atlantic jamboree. Because, the 
alliance is one of fifteen countries, such questions as 
political’ control over its nuclear cap vability and the 
overhaul of its military:command system must be 
settled by the fifteen allies together; they cannot be 
decided .at. a private meeting between. Presidents 
Eisenhower and de Gaulle. Even so, a full Franco- 
American. discussion of what France's particular 
prerogatives. in the world should be is thoroughly 
desirable. . Is France. to be treated as a_ responsible 
power or not: ? On this, as Mr Walter Lippman has 
observed, only the United States can satisfy General 
de Gaulle—one way cr the other. 


It is certainly hard to see the United States, or 
anyone else, accepting the general as a first-class 
power just because he has a bomb of his own in: pros- 
pect. It is not the Hiroshima bomb, but the full 
range of a moder’n nuclear armoury? which France 
cannot hope to develop for another. five years—that 
really counts, Even then, it does: not follow that’ a 
separate French deterrent will necessarily give Gene: 
ral de Gaulle the seat he wants in those inner, Anglo- 
Saxon councils that 'renchmen envy and condemn. 
The reasons for France’s present exclusion are not 
primarily nuclear. Buta tactful ally-does not express 
doubts about the political stability of the Fifth Repu- 
blic—even the Fourth Republicans were touchy in 
their day. No one wants to weigh the prospects for 
French democracy after the general has gone. No 
one wants to talk too frankly about the effect of the 
Algerian war on Afro-Asian opinions of the West. 
It is easier to say that France has no bomb. — So, for 
the past year, the bomb has become-a frightful King 
Charles's head in Paris, and the sharing of ‘atomic 
secrets the ruling passion of French policy. - 


General de Gaulle does: not seem.to realise that 
France cannot become a first-class power, or even a 
first-class western partner, simply by: forcing his 
allies to share their, atomic secrets. The. world policy 
bureau envisaged in his memorandum. to President ° 
Eisenhower.and Mr Macmillan last September pre- 
supposes .an intimate interstanding -which. cannot 
come about at pistol-pcint. . There is a limit to what 
even an ally like the United States can do for French 
prestige. Nor would the Algerian war. be ended. 
whatever M. Debré may think, if France: were ta. 
enjoy unqualified western support in north Africa,’ 
But none of this means that France’s claims to, more 
allied consultation and trust are unjustified. There 
is a great deal that can. be done tu: improve relations, 
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if the general is ready to co-operate. Even the sus- 
picions of the United States Senate aré seldoth eter- 
nal. But some of the present realities of powét poli- 
tics must be put to General de Gaulle one day soon— 
and President Eisenhower is the only man who can 
do it. 


T HE prospect of a sensible outcome to the Franco- 
American debate will be improved if Britain 
contrives to keep out of the argument. Mr Mac- 
millan is no help to the Americans if they want to 
refute the strategy of separate deterrents; and it me- 
rely riles the French to see this country giving itself 
unnecessary airs at the Americans’ side. But France 
is our ally too, and part of General de Gaulle’s quar- 
rel, real or imagined, is with us. What can Britain 
do? The worst of the trouble is the petty jealousy 
that seems to surround Franco-British relations and 
makes the discussion of valid differences doubly hard 
to conduct. This has happened in the free trade 
area dispute. There is, too, a subconscious British 
desire to slam the door of the nuclear club in Gene- 
ral de Gaulle’s face for no other reason than that 
French membership would end this country’s last 
claim to be a great pcwer. But issues that seem to 
_ dominate F rench thought tend to bear even less rela- 
tionship to reality. Serious contentions that Britain 
inveigled French Guinea into its new relationship 
with Ghana, or that a London court's decision uphol- 
ding the label « Spanish champagne » was a delibe- 
rate blow at the Freich economy, sound ludicrous 
in English ears. There even seems to be an official 
idea in Paris that Britain is striving with might and 
main to dissuade Nigeria from joining the French 
community. Perhaps it may be necessary to point 
out that if Nigeria were to join a west African group- 
ing it would so alter the community’s structure that 
it would certainly not remain under French tutelage. 
The truth is that the mental energy that is expended 
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on these trumpery arguments on both sides is badly 
needed to tackle the real problems. 


Britain and France cannot afford to squabble 
needlessly between themselves; still less can they 
afford to divide Europe either politically or economic- 
ally. It may seem to some British eyes that the 
Paris-Bonn axis has lamentably obstructed Mr Mac- 
millan’s climb to the summit. But one lesson that 
Britain may have to learn is that initiatives taken by 
London in isolation can cause more distrust in west- 
ern Europe than they do good in East-West relations. 
The Americans are the only leaders that Europe is 
prepared to recognise. The urgent need now is to 
reconcile these differences in the light of events at 
Geneva. M. Couve de Murville certainly seems to 
have been conscious that allied unity was not assisted 
by M. Debré’s demards for total western solidarity 
in Algeria. M. Debré made it quite plain that for 
him, at least, it is Algeria first and Nato and Europ- 
ean union afterwards. This not ouly strained Anglo- 
American tempers; iz also redoubled west German 
reservations on France’s adherence to the European 
cause. The Gaullist ranks are still not ready to 
march under M. Monnet’s banner. ° 

It is important for the West that General de Gaulle 
should be given as great a share in policy-making as 
Franée’s essential part in the alliance demands. His 
interventions on Germany have sometimes been very 
much to the point; his public refusal to support Ger- 
man claims east of the Oder-Neisse line has been par- 
ticularly useful. He now seems to be more attracted 
to. the summit as the champion of aid to the unde- 
veloped countries: it is something to see him in the 
armour of M. Faure and M. Pineau. These are 
hopeful signs. But the allies must develop the knack 


of getting along with him as best they can. They 
may find that some straight speaking now will get 
them further than evasion ever will. 


The paucity of higher education in colonial and ex-colonial 


territories calls for emergency measures. 


But these should not deflect 


us from helping these countries to build up their own universities. 


GRAVE weakness of any newly independent 
A state is the shortage of educated citizens able 
to take over the administrative and technical 
jobs that used to be done by the colonial power. This 
difficulty, one of the more important themes at the 





Commonwealth conference at Montreal last Sept 
ember, will be raised again at the Commonwealth 
education conference in Oxford in July. At Mon- 
treal, it was agreed to establish a thousand new Com- 
monwealth scholarships, of which Britain undertook 
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to grant 500 and Canada 250. The Oxford confer- 
ence is to determine, among others things, the ‘distrib- 
ution of these scholarships. 


Thc long term remedy is to build up universities.and 
- technical institutes in the: colonies and new: domin- 
ions, so that eventually the new states can themselves 
provide sufficient further education for their people 
Ideally, no doubt, every student (and every teacher) 
ought to be equally welcome and equally at home at 
every university in the world, as once in Christendom 
they were; but, as things are, sending colonial stud- 
ents overseas for their university education is no more 
a permanent solution for the new nations than éfforts 
to’prevent the homeward drift of expatriate officials; 
both are stop-gaps. But the gap in colonial education 
is wide, and local universities and technical institutes 
can at present accommodate only a small fraction of 
the applicants, It. costs an ¢hormous amount to 
build, equip: and staff a colonial university college. 
The colleges have to be mainly residential, as’ there 
’ art usually few private lodging houses nearby; it’is 
customary nowadays to be lavish in design and 
materials; and in order to be fair.to the local teachers, 
the staff are generally all paid at British expatriate 
rates. To begin with, a lot of the funds camé from 
colonial development and welfare grants, but this 
source is gradually drying up, and the independent 
territories cannot rely.on much new money from 
outside. 


The shorter term policy is to help students from the 
colonies and new doininions to study abroad. This 
shows quick results, and sterling balances provide the 
finance. But Britain and the older dominions are 
grappling with an educational inflation of theit own, 

‘and cannot rapidly increase the number’ of places 
for students from other countries. There are now 
some 11,000 colonial students taking full-time courses 
in Britain; 3,000 are university students, 3,000 student 
nurses, 1,500.at-the Inns of Court, and the rest mainly 
at technical colleges and polytechnics. The problem 
is peculiarly Britain’s, for although. thefe is some 
peripheral circulation - West Indians going. to Ca- 
nada, Malayans to Australia - the United Kingdom 
alone draws students from all parts of the Common- 
wealth. . 


What can be done ? The worst thing would be 
for more students to come here than can be properly 
looked after. As much trouble needs to be taken 
over the social life of an African or West Indian as 
over his studies. If he cannot live in college, he 
should, at least in his first year, be found a toom in 
a multi-racial hostel. The British Council cates for 
students sponsored by the Colonial Office or by their 
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own governments, but not for those who have reached 


Britain-under their own. steam; and although there 
are overseas welfare officers in some polytechnics, 
they are usually ovet-worked and under-staffed. A 
better system: for the technical-colleges might be some 
kind of tutorial arrangement, with a member of staff 
looking after, say, every ten or twelve overseas stud- 
ents... This precaution is quite.as much in Britain’s 
interest as in the student's, for if he is left to sink or 
swim in some’ lodging house onthe edge of the uni- 
versity community, or to mix only with his own 
compatriots, he will go home, as others have done, 
embittered; 

Even allowing for the proportion of the thousand 
new. scholarships. ‘that will be. allotted to students 
from backward :territories, the room. for expansion 
here is’ very’ limited. — and very few students have 
the right qualifications to get in. Both the sponsors 
and the universities might wise to concentrate on the 
older students who ‘have already had some type of 
further; edu¢ation in. their own countries. Many 
young colonial students get as little out of their expe- 
riéfice in Britain.as an average English school child 
on.a first ‘trip abroad, A student who has already 
graduated: or obtained a technical qualification at 
home will usually profit more from a western educa- 
tion; he is in less danger of losing touch with his 
own country;: and, better equipped to deal with lone- 
‘liness- and: landladies, he needs less nannying from 
the university authorities. True, this means giving 
double education. to fewer. people, building up an 
aristocracy of talent rather than raising the general 
standard. - But a smallish cadre of professional men 


who ‘havé-studied both at home and in Britain may | 


prove at least-as useful to an emerging country as 2 
latger number of. graduates who have digested west- 
efh ways too: raw, 

Africa’s. shortage of graduates is the reverse of 
India’s problem of a large educated but under-em- 
ployed: middle class; but, while one cannot yet visual- 
is¢ an excess of engineers in the new dominions, and 
it is hard“ to itmagifie too many doctors, there may 
come a time when lawyers, journalists or economists 
weigh*down the scales." When making grants, the 
sponsor - whether it is the Colonial Office, or the 
edlonial or dominion government - can keep an eye 
on the future balance of supply and demand. But 
most students come on their own initiative, and study 
what they fancy where they can. Law is'a popular 
choice, both bétause ‘the preliminary qualifications 
are relatively low and because it offers the prospect 
of an; independent: career. But lawyers are not 4 
‘priority group;- efgineers, scientists and administra: 
tors ate. 
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_ The immediate ‘need <is- for trained technicians 
who know all about the machines.actiially available, 
even if they have not the theoretical: background: to 
take on new'development. ~ Colonial: territories-have 
followed British patterns-of ‘training, and there is 
very little opportunity foristudents td take short and 
specialised courses in their.own country. Yet such 
is the emergency that forcing the pace in: this way 
may be a justifiable expedient. An engineer, for 
instance, instead of going through.a full seven year 
course, might be‘given an adequate grounding in, say, 
bridge-building, in two or: three years. 


For longer and more.conventional ‘training, the 
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obvious expedient isto try to squeeze-more suitable 


graduates into universities and, particularly, technical 
colleges, in Britain and other -advanced countries. 


There is one serious disadvantage to this. If post- 
graduates are encouraged to. stay away from home 
to continue their education, the universities in the 
colonies and new dominions,. drained. of their best 
talent, will become dull places in which to: learn or 
teach. This would make the problem of ,tracking 
down good staff harder than ever. The ideal solu- 
tion would clearly be a vigorous two-way. traffic; a 
network of postgraduate exchanges between establis- 
hed and emergent nations, to the enrichment of 
both.. 


THE WEEK > 








PRINTING TROUBLES 


Service to the Customers 


As will be apparent from our format, this week as 

last. the current printing dispute ‘in Britain is 
once again forcing us to print The Economist abroad. 
We are sorry for all the inevitable deficiences: Much 
of the comment on the dispute that has appeared: in 
newspapers at home seems to us to be wrong-headed. 
Although we happen tobe losing. heavily through 
their decision, the printing trade unions are no doubt 
entitled to refuse to go to-arbitration’ if they‘ think 
that a strike will be more:profitable to ‘them; they 
still believe that it may be,:because some of the big- 
gest printing houses, they argue, will, be-anxious for 
a quick settlement: Aigainst that, however, :the 


newspapers which describe ‘as’ « provocative » the. 


decision of the master printers’ « to put the’ workers 
on a daily basis as retaliation: for their ban on, over- 
time » do not know what. they are talking about. 
At the time the'daily notices ‘were issued, the workers 
were not merely operating: a‘ ban. on’ overtime, but 
also a policy of non-cooperation which’ was’ making 
normal production impossible. nS ad 
Perhaps the real criticism of the two sides:.in ‘this 
dispute—which has produced:an almost nation-wide 
stop-press,. except for the London ndationals—is’ that 
they remain artificially divided into, two sides only. 


oo 


Some of the big printing houses could probably 
afford to enter into a new and possibly acceptable 
contract with their meri, but they are indisposed to 
‘do so because this would be betraying their. trade 
association. And, lower down the scale, some small- 
er country printing houses and local papers will go 
out’ of business, and their workers lose their jobs, if 
the unions’ demands are even partially granted; but 
the unions refuse to !e: them contract out of any over- 
all settlement. ...As for the 40-hour week, it would 
be possible to get through the work done in some 
parts of, the British industry in considerably less than 
40 hours, to everybody's advantage, if certain restric- 
tive practices were withdrawn; but the unions will 
not withdraw them. 


By: printing. abroad while the London houses. are 
closed The Economist.and other weeklies, who have 
been deprived of their printing facilities by a dispute 
in which: they have no-part, are not doing anything 
that harms: the interests of the British. workers. who 
set-us.up: in normal times. Indeed the British. em- 
ployers. themselves, alarmed at the proposed -exodus, 
have. also tried to persuade the employers’ trade asso- 
ciations in some continental countries not to take 
British work; they are afraid of British journals dis- 
covering that for some classes of printing (though not 
for weekly papers) it can be cheaper now to job out 
work in Europe than in Britain. But, apparently 
because; they regard. it as untidily provocative that 
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anybody should work while-their own members.are 


not doing so, the unions ave putting all the obstruc- 
tions they can in our way. Those obstructions apply , 


to the distributive and (attemptedly) the journalistic 
side, as well as to printing. For so long as we are 
able to do so, and with renewed apologies to subscri- 
bers and advertisers for imperfections in the emer- 
gency product, we shall strive to serve our customers 
(whose interests everybody else is forgetting), using 
such powers of improvisation enterprise ‘and hard 
work as we posses. 





We are asked to publish the following statement : 


Estimant qu’il n’est pas possible d’empécher la 
parution de ce journal, le personnel de limprimerie 
tient toutefois a@ assurer leurs confréres britanni- 
ques de leur « solidarité totale ». 





LABOUR AND THE BOMB 


-Papering Nuclear 
Cracks 


A s this issue of The Economist. goes unnaturally 

early to press it looks as though Mr Gaitskell 
will obtain the zmprimatur of the Labour party’s 
national executive and the general council of the 
TUC for the long statement he has drafted on the 
bomb. if so the party will go to the country as 
freshly confirmed non-nuclear clubmen—a ruse for 
baffling the unilateral! disarmers which was com- 
mended to the executive as early as last March by 
Mr Anthony Greenwood. At the time the suggestion 
was wafted into limbo with a quick flick of Mr Gaits- 
kell’s accomplished wrist. 

After the tremendous effort of gestation that went 
into all those policy pamphlets, Mr Gaitskell can 
hardly be blamed for showing little stomach for, yet 
another round of these endless wranglings in com- 
mittee over nuances or wording and the use of com- 
mas which particularly rejoice unemployed socialist 
minds. Indeed this should. not be the leader’s job. 
The withdrawal of Mr Herbért Morrison from poli- 
‘tics into literature (and “one hopes that Nuffield Col- 
lege, which was godparent to Government and Par- 
lament, will jolly him to keep his promise to write 
‘seriously) calls attention to‘the fact that he has never 
‘been adequately replaced.” For the last three years 
the leader of the Labour party-has lacked an efficient 
political administrator at’ his right hand. The size 
of the Aldermaston demonstration and’ the psycholo- 
gical impact of Mr Bevan’s undertaking in the Com- 
mons to-stop (rather than suspend) nuclear testing 
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oujlit to have signalled danger to the party leaders; 


they missed the signal, and the result was to let the 
season of trade union conferences begin without any 
firm political guidance. 

Everyone knows that a last-minute “conversion 
to the non-riuclear club does not sound too well either 
within the party or to the country. Many Labour 
MPs who now support it as the lesser of evils do not 
really believe in it. Many are made uncomfortable 
by Mr Grimond’s taunt at the crudeness of this de- 
monstration of ‘the effect on policy of the card vote. 
Fortunately for Mr Gaitskell he did make a half- 
commitment to the idea of a non-nuclear club in one 
passage of his speech at Scarborough—the party’s 
propagandists will just have to do as best they can 
with that. 


Voices and Votes 


U NDERSTANDABLY, the idea of a non-nuclear club does 

not appeal to the Labour party’s unilateral disarmers, 
even though their movement’s distinguished president, Earl 
Russell, has lent it his logician’s prestige. Led by Canon 
Collins from pulpits sacred and profane and Messrs Zil- 
liacus, Orbach and Silverman in the columns of The Time, 
they have put forward an alternative proposal. Britain, 
they say, should overawe the other nations of the world 
with this threat: either they disarm with Britain within 
two years, or Britain will disarm without them. The great 
merit of this approach over that of the non-nuclear club, 
as Mr Bern Levy explains it in Tribune, is that it appeals 
to peoples whereas the non-nuclear club. appeals only to 
governments. Sensitive rulers like’ General de Gaulle. and 
Mao Tse-tung will have to yield to spontaneous popular 
clamour to follow Britain’s example. 

The nuclear disarmers, who are victims of the chau- 
vinistic fallacy of believing that just because Britain is 
Britain its moral gestures will be more effective than those 
of Mr Nehru over Tibet, do represent a definable body of 
sentiment this country. There unquestionably exists a vocal 
and probably growing minority of radical dissenters, who 
demonstrated at Aldermaston and for whose support 
several elements are now bidding. But Mr Gaitskell has 
too firm a grip on political reality to be deceived (as 
apparently many scornful Europeans have been) into believ- 
ing that a protest group that looks numetous on the ground 
represents anything like a significant percentage of the 
total’ electorate. Fortunately for him Mr Bevan has reached 
the same’ conclusion and told the parliamentary party that 
it would: face another 1931: if it overbid" for*the votes of 
the unilateral disarmers. _ . , ° 

Will. such arguments be enough to fix the Labour party 
conference next October?. This will partly depend on 
Mr Frank Cousins. By personal commitment he is an 
Aldermaston marcher. But he has made a great point of 


allowing himself to be democratically bound by feeling in 
his. union., This has usually been to the right of him, but 
after what happened at the municipal workers’ conference, 
who can*tell which way his rank-and-file union delegates 
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tell the chap at their warehouse... 


A long‘haul, perhaps .. . but your last-minute verbal instructions 
won't get-lost-or forgotten. The Independent haulier doesn’t forget the many 
details that matter-to ‘his customers. It’s part of the personal service 


that: Free: Enterprise Road Haulage always offers. 


And you get the. same service in the smallest local haul.’ It’s largely a matter of administrative 
freedom, with no red-tape snags, The Independent haulier’s decisions are his own. He’s answerable 
directly to you, the customer. Hence his promptness, his efficiency, his attention to detail, 


And remember-—it’s his competition that has held haulage-prices.down since de-nationalisation, 


The Free Enterprise Haulter puts you first 


Nationalisation means goodbye to all this! 





Get-in-touch with-your local area office of the ‘Road Haulage Association 
or directly. with the Head Office at; 146.New. Bond.Street, London, W.1.. «MAYFAIR 9050 
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will go without a. strong lead fear the: plitform? > 
theless one feels that a oy 
Mr Gaitskell what, for op .TeaSONS, jen cone 
ference: did to George Rebar in - 1935; would - be so 
obviously catastrophic on the eve” ofa ran> se -that-somie 
way out will be found. . Per’ pre, 2 athe: ‘résolution: pe to*the 
conference will be so worded, that=Sir ae Wit 

and others will be able to. pléad® that a itua 

arisen since their unions fastened shania miandates-0 ‘on: to 
them. In any case Mr Macmillan. may: 
his opponents of their. agony. {If *there*is ane 
tion there will be time only for. a two-day. ra-ta- conference 
before going into’ battle... It is for this. me Labour -NOW 
devoutly wishes. Sia ieee seeds 4 eae 









GERMANY , : ek : oe 
The Christian’: 
Democrats” Crisis 


A’ the German Social Desai: cane testi De ‘hae. 
nauer is no novice in the art "of manipy ing ‘Opinion 
outside Germany to damage hi& opponetits at heme! ‘What 
is new in German politics is the: tatiteg of this ‘techitique 
against an opponent in his own: and, ‘indeéd, in: his 
own cabinet. Dr Erhard had seemed to oe Dr. Ade- 
nauer’s decision to keep him, 
of the chancellorship by hanging ‘on’ to: it himself. 
In return he got a handshake, a parliamentary party résolu- 
tion expressing ” particular confidence” in: him, and. a 
statement from: the same* quarter -deploring any .statements 
calculated ‘to damage the: vice-chancellor's..public standing. 





For Dr Adenauer this was a truce ‘cheaply: bought. Even 
so, he quickly threw it. away: first, by his statement to the 
Bundestag on June 11th, that Dr Erhard had known about 
Dr Adenauer’s intentions all along; next, by a rapid series 
of interviews with American journalists, of which’ one given 
to the New York Times correspondent on June*17th caused 
stupefaction in the Christian Democratic Union.and provok- 
ed Dr Erhard to say openly, before reporters, that _ the 
Chancellor was damaging Germany's reputation abroad and 
his party. Dr Adenauer in the interview had returned to 
his old. imputation , that. Dr Erhard was too inexperienced 
to be trusted with the. directon of high (which. means, to 
him, foreign) policy. He had rebuked Dr, Erhard -and 
Dr Etzel: together for ’ ’ struggling” ina, manner not good 
for the party, had denied that Dr Erhard had the support 
of ‘the Christian Democrat majority, and had indicated that 
he, Dr Adenauer, was not going to think. about choosing 
his successor until the elections of. 1961 were over and: his 
own fourth term of office had begun. 


If it did nothing else, this kind of talk ‘has ertsured that 
the Christian Democrat electors: will: assemble :for the elec- 
tion of the new’ federal: president oni: Wednesday in .a;-state 
of tension and ‘disturbance! which these: unexcitable 
men have never: known:: ‘The’ mere. decisjon: to”hold: the 


assembly in Berlin;: delayed ‘untilJuine: 19th to. fend off any- 


accusation against Bonn of sowing: -discord- among. the 
foreign ministers at Geneva, is a: rebuff to, Dr. Adenauer. 


- With ‘his « 


‘belong to‘ the federal tepublic?at all. 


‘the. vice-chancellor, ‘out -. 
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tic ‘islike ‘of showy. gestures, he has 
always Soe the, demonstrative holding of west German 
state furictions on- soil ‘which, strictly speaking, does not 
He may be right; 
bat the impulse. for “reunification is so damned up and 
frustrated’ German. ‘opinion prefers an unreal gesture, 
even a risky one; to. rig gesture ‘at all. 






SOUTH Anica 


Forth Tremors 


E's ‘iia: cic -6F ‘rioting in Durban had an 

immediate cause ++ bit also a deeper significance. 
The immediate ‘cause was the authorities’ attempt to suppress 
the illicit ‘decoction of liquor by African women, 
and force-“Africans’’ ins search of refreshment, or an 
anodyne, into the.state-run halls that sell « kaffir beer ». 
Africans are:tenderly shielded: from Scotch, gin, and even 
Paarl champagne ; but their thirst for something more than 
official «-kaffir beer » is met in the manner adopted all 
‘over the: world when: a puritan government enforces 
‘prohibition ‘or puts: on<ansintolerable excise. The results 
are bad for health and naorals ; but they provide the women 
with ao. income, »and a vested" interest quickly springs up. 
Any attempt to suppress:it, produces violence, in the Union 
as in America-or-Ireland:: .. 


The Economist 
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PLETHORA OF TALENT 


HE New Administration is made up of men of no 

"T commen ability; some of them eminently fitted for 
their respective fields of work; all of them heartily 
unitéd on the great question of the day, the foreign policy 
of’ England; and combining, amongst them, the leaders of 
nearly every section of the Liberal party. ...When a Govern- 
ment comprehends too many men. accustomed to act, and 
able to act, as independént leaders — statesmen whose capa- 
city’ as been tried and not found wanting as independent 
leaders — ‘it is extremely difficult to prevent an amount 


of independent thought and discussion which may seriously 


menace the unity of the Administration. Their very capacity 
for leading is often an incapacity for following a lead. ...They 
can, no longer accept a result and merely consider the best 
defence of. it:. they examine it afresh as if there were no 
previous presumption in its favour. Now this is undoubtedly 
a@-great source of weakness in a Cabinet. The fresh lights 
and fresh arguments .which the ablest men can always 
furnish to the common stock, are but slight gain in compa- 
rison to the dangers occasioned by their reluctant or wavering 
adhesion ‘to. the conclusion of their colleagues. A single 
first-rate statesman, with a number of less original but still 
firm and able adherents, will always constitute a far more 
stable Administration.than a.constellation of men of nearly 
equal standing and genius. The importance, however, of 
securing a large parliamentary support from the different 
¢ ‘séctions, of! the Liberal- party has rendered fhe present 
constitution of ‘the, Cabinet almost a necessity. The true 
course for the men who compose it is, to look/the consequent 
; Tisk fairly. in the face, and to. resolve firmly that nothing 
, Shall tempt them, into, rivalry while the gfeat object for 
which they are combined ‘still remains to ‘be attained. 
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But Africans, in the Union are also organising a boycott 
of the products of firms linked with the ruling National 
party; and this easily extends to government beer, Thus 
commercial ‘advantage and race bitterness combined to 
produce an explosive mixture in Durban. On the other 
side , the police are only.too happy to have occasion for 
making more of the endless raids on Africa premises that 
seem to reflect a feeling that it is never wise to leave 
Africans unawed for long. The government seems determ- 
ined both to eliminate the moderates, whether black or 
white, and to strengthen the colour frontier by creating 
unalloyed bitterness. The result of this will not, however, 
be apartheid of peace : it will be collision. The road to 
anarchy by way of a police state is suggested by the events 
in Durban. It may ‘temporarily suit the police to treat 
Africans as a sort of criminal tribe — and it may tempo- 
rarily suit farmers if this situation can be exploited to yield 
convict labour, though that. has been temporarly haltéd by 
a recent judicial decision which has~causéd the minister 
concerned to shelye the scheme. But how can these things 
possibly. point: towards a peaceful outcome ? 


MINISTERS AND COLONIES 


Whose Responsibility ? 


i. HE .Government has a duty to do. some urgent 
rethinking about the relationship between ministers 
and colonial or hybrid territories. Nobody is satisfied 
with Mr Lennox-Boyd’s shifty performance over the Hola 
deaths; and Labour spokesmen were perfectly right to seek 
last week to find someone, at whatever remove, to question 
about the. decision of the federal government of Rhodesia 
atid Nyasaland to ban the Rev. T. Colvin, a Church of 
Scotland missionary, from Nyasaland, even though he has 
lived there some years and has his home there. The 
Speaker ruled that .he could not allow these questions ; 
under the 1953 constitution, control of immigration was 
vested. in the federal government, which is deemed for 
such purposes to be as self-governing as Australia. 

-As things are, this is no doubt the correct ruling. But 
it, does not and cannot end the matter. Within one week 
Mr Lennox-Boyd and Lord. Home have been able to wash 
their hands of incidents whch have engendered the 
keenest disgust and resentment in the country. Kenya at 
any rate is still nominally a British colony, and though the 
Federation may .be deemed independent in its jurisdiction, 
the Rev. Colvin lives in Nyasaland which is still a British 
protectorate. Labour did well to démand if the Colonial 
or Commonwealth Relations Office had no right (or inten- 
tion) of lodging an emphatic protect. Thete néed bé no 
secret about the « undisclosed » reasons for Mr Colvin’s 

banning, even from those who have not bene privilégéd to 
peruse the ‘secret indictment of the Church of Scotland 
drawn up by the Nyasaland (or Fedéral) government. It 
is' these alleged that Mr Colvin was. once a méthber 
communist front’ youth organisation. In fact he céasé¢d to 
belong to the organisation concerned before he was 
ordained or went to Nyasaland. But Salisbuty has caught 
anti-communist paranoia exceptionally badly from South 
Africa ; and it is evidently determined to take up the 
cudgels with the Church of Scotland after the drubbing 
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it técéived. at the Assémbly ‘of that Church last month. 
This is making more and more liberals here determined 
that aftér 1960 it will not control immigration any longer. 
But Lotd Home should do ‘something about it now. And 
Mr Lennox-Boyd should be in no doubt-that the good 
répute of the government of Kenya, which is his responsib- 
ility, is undér a cloud which he has signally failed to 
dissipate. 


WHITEHAVEN BY-ELECTION 


The Last by-Election ? 


Mw than 79 pér cent of the eléctorate votéd at 
Whitehaven last week, an extraordinarily high turn 
out for a by-election in a rathér uninterestingly safe’ Labour 
seat. The result showed a 0.6 per cent swing to Labour 
compared with 1955. This. was well below the average 
swing of just ovér 2 pér cent which would be required to 
bring Labour back to office at a general election’; indeed 
an avérage swing of only 0.6. par. cent would still leave 
the Cénsérvativés in power with a majority of nearly 50 in 
the Housé. The area around Whitehaven, however, was 
one in which the Conservatives made a rather better-than- 
average showing in last month's local. elections ; the 
general swing to Labour in those elections seemed nearer 
to one per cent compared. with 1955, while the swing to 
Labour in the Penistone by-election the: week before last 
was 1.8 per cént. 


When the résults of all these elections are taken together, 
however, they still present a reasonably homogeneous 
picture. It seers véry ptobable that Mr Macmillan would 
have got bach to power, albeit with a moderately reduced 
majority, if he had called a general election for last month 
or this. What one cannot say is whether this necessarily 
provides a pointer to what is likely to happen if a general 
election is called next October ; the present apparent slight 
odds on the Tories will be reversed if more than one out 
evety hundred of the electorate swings to Labour in the 
meantime. As it happens, however, Mr Macmillan may 
have no more by-elections in this Parliament by which to 
judge whén to chance his arm. Although five seats are 
at present vacant through death or ennoblement, the holiday 
months of July and August are usually kept free from 
by-elections ; by the time the holiday season is over in, mid- 
September, it is just conceivable that the announcement 
will alréady have been made that this Parliament is to 
stand dissolved. 


MOTOR STRIKE 


Standard Difficulties 


IX the latést bout of unofficial stoppages in the motor 
ustty the Standard Motor Company has hadoall the 

publi wid with little trouble, and the British Motor Corpora- 
tion and Rovér all the: trouble with little publicity. All 
three firms, and the British Motor Corporation in particular, 
ikea been béset by setices loud unofficial stoppages recently. 
aced with slow working and a rejection 
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of their: £20 a--week interim: offer: (until’ pice’ rates” ‘fue 
the «new-Herald ‘were’ finally negotiated) decided. to.-sack 
all the <117 men‘ in ‘the: body-making départinent involved; 
they thereby: risked ‘delaying yet further the production’ of 
_ their-.new: model,’ whose marketing. has already-“suffered 

several serious setbacks, -but succeeded * instead in giving 
the men.such a:jolt that, within three days,.terms acceptable 
to the management and ‘the. unions were agréed’ and. work 


was resumed, In the BMC such. mianagerial action, through: 
threatened,. has not so far béen taken; the- corporation: is. 


loaded down ‘with orders:and fears’ that any sackings would 
at once'lead.to a general'stoppage... It. thinks that this might 
cost mote at present than any. number of wildeat strikes. 

The key .difference—though not the only one—between 
the labour position: at BMC and: Standard, -whiere’ the 
dismissals had few ' repetcussions, ‘is’. the ‘much’ greater 
confidence existing at ‘Standard between union ‘officials, 
shop .stewatds and the rank and’ file.” This confidence, 
rather than that betweeh-thanagement and ‘men, is always 
the first target of communist infiltrators on the spot; ‘only 
once officials have been’ disctedited‘can' every gtievance ‘be 
turned into an ‘unofficial: ‘strike. There are several 
grievances outstanding in the motor industry at'the moment, 
such as the disparity between time and: piéce rates (the 
latter much inflated in the present.‘boom), and‘ the® over- 
lapping and rivalries between: some‘ of the 30-odd .represen- 
tative unions.:’ In»the BMG.a strongly: -entsenched group 
of shop stewards (with; some outside-help) is making all 
the hay it can out of this indystral muddle, which looks 
just the’ way Briggs did before: 'the 1954 showdown. 


One footnote to the’ Standard dispute is wotth adding. 


The’ level of piecework earnings. over which the dismissals ° 


took place was not as high-as many: people’ outside industry, 
over recent years, have come to imagine—when one remem- 
bers that vehicle bedy builders. are about the highest-paid 
men: in: ‘the motor industry, that the motor industry is 
certainly the highest-paying. ifdustry in ‘the country, and 
that Standard n«the ‘past has’ had the: reputation of ‘being 
the -highest-paying fitm, in the’: motor. ‘industry. The 
management was proved: coolly justified: in its. decision to. 
stand ,tp'-to the ‘sricks, but:the absolute level of £1,000- 
£1,250 a year from Staridard’s offer should bring no 
emotional’ ‘overtones into public attitudes. ‘Vehicle’ body 
wotkers, like neurosurgeons. and" welders; ate entitled ‘to 
whatever ‘the ‘ market will: pay: for their’ services. 


THE POLICE 


Impartial Savestgaticns 


Needed 


N” everybody will share Mr Butler's confidence i in the 


present method of investigating allegations into’ a 
breach Pf th the rules-of conduct by the Metropolitan Police. 
Last week, when questioned by a Labour member about 
two men who ‘were Said to have ‘been ‘severely assaulted 
and kicked in a police station, Mr Butler. replied ‘that. the 
matter had been fully investigated."by the ‘police com- 

' missioner, who ‘had “fotind no* gtounds for disciplinary 
action or for ctiminal poate. 
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What. evidently happens “is this, 
the palice- of manhandling, for which.,there is, evidence 
in thé form of, say, broken: tibs or bruises, is reported to 
Scotland Yard, which has its own machinery. for investigat- 


-A. complaint. against 


ing alleged*breaches of discipline. This machinery gets to 
wotk, ‘without undue: haste; the police are questioned and 
ptoduce the plausible story that the complainant was very 
violent:on Being arrested, fought with the arresting police- 
man and in. the course of the struggle fell, against some 
steps. This is, of -course, just the sort of explanation 
Scotland Yard wants to ‘be given; it is accepted and passed 
on tothe person who ree the complaint, and it may 
very well. be. true. 


But how can one be sure it is true? Scotland Yard's 
investigators need not have questioned the person said to 
have been manhandled, or even anyone who might have 
given independent evidence,’ such as people who had seen 
the injuries. Independent ‘witnesses of the° actual assault, 
if it did ‘take place, do not, -of coutse, exist; It will be 
said’ that the. police are having an ‘extremely difficult. task 
combating thuggery and that ‘if complaints against them are 
made the subject of a prosecution, it will undermine public 
confidence. - But public confidence :is already shaken, and 
the only. way to restore it is for an independent i inquity— 
in. some. form. or another—into each case where there is 
prima facie evidence of. assault, ‘ Investigations by the police 
into ‘the police,on behalf of. the. police cannot, ip present 
circumstances, carry sufficient. weight. 


PREPARATION FOR RETIREMENT 


How’ the Old Live 
“OUR ‘years'ago, the National Old People’s Welfare 

Council ‘appointed a ‘strong study group to consider, 
the «. question ..of preparation. for retirement. or 
adjustment to ageing. « Timely planning », in the words 
of the Chief Medical Officer of the’ Ministry of Health, 
« can do much to’ reduce hardship to the elderly ata later 
date »’—- in matters not only of ‘health but in.many others, 
from practical, comfort. to» mental livelness and ‘serenity. 
Later this year a full-length book is to be published 
embodying the results of this study ; meanwhile, a short 
pamphiet* indicatés the field which it covered and some 
of the conclusions which it reached. 

What emerges most clearly from:the group's work is the 
two fold nature of retirement ; as’ opportunity and as mis- 
fortune. ‘The’ man who ends his normal lifetime employ- 
ment .at sixty-five has ahead o. fhim the. possibility of 
fifteen or twenty years of other activities, none the less 
valuable to himself, his circle, and the wider community 
because in the nature of things they must be pursued dimi- 
nuendo ; so much for opportunity. He loses a considerable 
part of his income:;.he also loses his standing in whatever 
worHing team he belonged to, and very probably a number 
of other valued personal contacts as well ; so: much, initially, 
for misfortune — to.which time sooner or later adds those 





* « Preparation for Retirement ». Published by. the Na- — 
tional Council of Social Service, 26 Bedford wat London, 
W.C.1., 18. pages, Is..6d. 
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of actual disability. Both public and :private welfare policy 
has hitherto concentrated, naturally enough, on alleviating 
misfortunes rather than on enlarging opportunities. Public 
-policy wil no doubt have to go on doing so — though, one 
may hope, with a more discriminating and intelligent 
attention to the real needs of the retired when these have 
been more systematically studied. It is part of the argument 
of this pamphlet, however, that the more positive approach, 
possible to the private, semi-private or cooperative agency, 
can do a good deal to alleviate or forestall ‘misfortune 
itself. (To: take the crudest possible example, it is not 
the life and soul of the local Darby and Joan Club who 
gets discovered, on the strength of a lengthening row of 
full milk-bottles, dying: of neglected ia in’ an 
empty house.) The study group lays considerable emphasis 
on education-— both education for retirement itself and 
. education as one use of its opportunities; and touches very 
lightly on other topics, such: as part-time work, catering, 
housing, and preventive medicine. The full-length’ volume 
should, on the indications of this pamphlet, be extremely 


useful. It is all to:the good'that its potential public should 


do a little advance thinking about its theme; the largest 
decennial age-group in British history — that born ‘between 
1900 and 1910 — is getting uncomfortably close to the 


opportunities and misfortunes of retirement. — ath 


AUSTRIA 


Coalition in Difficulties 


A FTER the Austrian elections at the beginning of May, 

the leaders of the People’s party, one of the two 
pillars of the coalition, maintained a coy silence, allowing 
it to be understood that they would not mind letting the 
Socialists form a minority government and thus prove 


themselves once and for all unable to run: the county 


single-handed. With the opening of the new parliament 


on June 9th, the differences between the two patties 


became more clearly defined. 


The dispute came to centre on the ministries of foreign 
affairs and of finance, Of these, the latter. is infinitely 
mote important. Until the elections, Dr Kamitz, of the 
People’s party, had ably conducted its affairs; he is 
widely regarded as Austria’s Erhard. ‘The Socialists had 
learned, though unwillingly, to accept the leadership of the 
People’s party in economic affairs; their own power of 
initiative in this field had been hampered by their long 
drawn out, and in the end successful, attempt to renounce 
their Marxist inheritance: Nevertheless, a few months 


before the elections they ‘showed signs that they had 


surmounted these difficulties : they ‘produced their own 
economic programme and began to contest the 
economic decisions made by their partners more fre- 
quently and’ sharply. On’ June 14th Herre Raab, the 
Chancellor, offered them the finance mini Although 
he emphasised that it could be handed over only on 
conditions that represented strict safeguards for right-wing 
interests, the sank and file of his own People’s: patty did 
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not find these assurances..adequate. The party executive 
decided next day to, advise Herr Raab, who is-also the 
party's.chairman, that his-offer should be withdrawn. 

However, ever since ‘the Socialists gained four seats in 
the elections: and thus drew almost abreast of their partners 
and rivals, they had indicated that they would not be 
content with anything less: than the finance ministry. 
Compromise projects have therefore been mooted. It 
would. not be very surprising if an additional ministry for 
economic affairs were suddenly to: emerge. 


PARIS AIR SHOW 


French Lesson 


A‘ the noise and dust of the Paris. air show's closing 
days subside and Le Bourget gets back to its normal 
business as a civil airport, three strong impressions remain 
as reminders that these noisy jamborees—annual at Farn- 
borough, biennial at Paris—provide much of the raw 
material for measuring the rightness and wrongness of any 
given aircraft policy. This is particularly true at Paris 
because the display is an international one. Aerodyna- 
misicists of many countries, for example, must have gone 
home with food for thought after watching the flying and 
handling characteristics of the Swedish Draken fighter, 
which are quite unlike those of any other machine displayed, 


The first mpression is one that, at this. stage, concerns 
France only, namely the effort to develop a vehicle to carty 
the country’s promised atomic bombs. This is Being con- 
ducted on three fronts simultaneously: the designing of .a 
Blue Streak type ballistic missile; the flight: testing of a 
small 1,400 m.p.h. delta-winged bomber, the Mirage IV 
(which strengthens the privately owned Dassault company’s 
already iron grip on military design in Francs), and the : 
impending metamorphossi of a supersonic robot. target 
aitcraft into a ramp-launched, unpiloted atom bomb carrier 
on the lines of, but faster than, those in America. 


The two remaining: impressions are of the British 
industry's growing difficulties abroad. Since the French, 
the Italians and now the Germans revived their aircraft 
industries, the scope for British exports to the continent 
has steadily contracted. Now that the American company, 
Pratt and Whitney, has signed a licensing agreement with 
the French nationalised engine company and another Amer- 
ican manufacturer:has completed a roughly similar deal jn. 
Germany, a contraction in Britain's previously invulnerable 
aero-engine exports is on the cards. 


Rolls-Royce fought long and hard to pull’ off the licen- 
sing agreement in place of the Americans,. even to the 
extent of ‘working in harness. with its bitter rival, Bristol 
Siddeley. The company is now also .watching, with other 
British manufacturers, the: growing tendency for .co-opera- 
tien on joint projects between continental manufacturers in 
different! countries. Many people felt. that the most impor- 
tant exhibit of the show was an otherwise unexceptional 
model of an’ air freighter developed to .a joint Franco- 
German specification, designed by,..and to -be jointly 
manufactured in, the two counteies as 4 shaged ventuce. 





BOOKS 


Pearls and Tapioca. 


EDWARD MARSH: A BIOGRAPHY 


By Christopher Hassall, Longmans, 748 
pages. 42s. 


The art of patronage, these days, is 
largely put into commission; and inevit- 
ably it suffers, This is the story of a 
man who was not a creative artist but 
who devoted his life, with immense 
success, to the service of the arts and of 
scholarship. Sir Edward Marsh had three 
things which are necessary for success in 
that rare vocation: love of people, 
unwavering standards and some money. 
The last was plainly necessary, but it is 
clear that the amount which he had to 
spend was never large; nor did it need to 
be. The point was to spend well, at 
moments of greatest need: Sir Edward 
Marsh had two sources of money which 
he used for patronage: a share which 
he inherited of the grant voted by 
Parliament when his ancestor, Spenser 
Perceval, was murdered, and the royalties 
which he got for his memoir of Rupert 
Brooke. It is a pity—and this is almost 
the only criticism to be made of Mr. 
‘Hassall’s biography—that the yearly 
amounts which he spent are not recorded: 
it would probably be a rare example of a 
little going a long way. 


To have money to spend is only the 
beginning; what counts is to have an 
aim in spending. Sir Edward Marsh did 
not emerge from Cambridge with his 
vocation ready made. First came a 
period during which both ” persona” and 
tastes were formed, and influences gladly 
accepted. But, by the time he was in 
his thirties, the man was fairly complete. 
He knew everyone and was ready to 
encourage talent in every form; his 
interests were legion; his affections were 
easily aroused and never turned to 
sourness; few people were so much loved. 
Yet the main impression left on one is of 
great strength of mind. He lived to 
encourage others and to help them where 
help was needed; but the process of selec- 
tion and encouragement was not a passive 
one, and he left a strong impress. He 
wis a complementary, not a secondary, 
character. In the preface to the last 
” Georgian Poetry ” he wrote: 


”*’ Much admired work seems to me, in 
its lack of inspiration and its disregard 
.of form, like gravy imitating lava. Its 
upholders may retort that much of the 
work which I prefer seems to them, in 
its lack of inspiration, and its compara- 
tive finish, like tapioca imitating 
pearls.” 


So it was: throughout his life he 
collected pearls, genuine, cultured and 


occasionally artificial, and what may 
seem all of a class and all bore the mark 
of his taste: highly finished, sortable, 
with a good sheen, and even the tapioca 
the best of its kind. 


He ‘had a singularly strong command 
over ‘the circumstances of his life.. His 
charm and determination bent others to 
his pattern, and he did what he wanted. 
With the help of Sir Winston Churchill, 
he moulded even the civil service to his 
desire, and spent a distinguished but 


“unique career without ever becoming an 


ordinary functionary; he was always, 
and solely, after his earliest days a 
personal aide to ministers—to Sir Winston 
Churchill when in office and to others 
when he was not there (it is perhaps 
significant that, among.the myriad friends 
who are named in the text, not one civil 
servant is mentioned after he joined 
Sir Winston in 195) 


Sociability, kindness and interest in the 
arts would not hav ebeen enough by 
themselves. He brought two other talents 
to bear. One was the wit and charm that 
meant that the company. which he loved 
was never lacking, and the adaptability 
that enabled him to befriend the most 
variegated and often difficult characters; 
the other was the deep scholarship and 
the love of language that made his 
criticism useful. In his last twenty years, 
for the first time, his scholaship found a 
direct outlet in his translations and in the 
increasing time and labour that he gave 
to reading and correcting the proofs of 
his friends’ work. 


The product of his life was a string 
of pearls rather than a collection of indi- 
vidual germs, and there were few 
dramatic events in it. But there was one 
exception: his friendship with Rupert 
Brooke, the passionate labour which he 
gave to his reputation and his memory, 
and the unhappy and long-drawn-out 
quarrel with his mother after his death. 
This story, which Mr. Hassall ~tells with 
great sympathy to both sides, shows how 
much remains untold and inpublished, to 
the loss of Brooke’s more lasting memory. 
It is time for a reassessment, and one 
hopes that this lacuna will soon be 
remedied. 


Mr. Hassall’s book is deserving of all 
praise.. It is immensely long, and none 
the worse for that: one sinks into another 
world and is reluctant to leave it. It is 
charmingly written, with affection but 
uncritically; and the last hundred pages, 
which cover the period during which the 
author knew Sir Edward Marsh, are the 
best. 
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More Benefits and Fewer 
Taxes 


The Control of the Purse: Progress 
and Decline of Parliament’: 

Financial Control 

By Paul Einzig. 

Secker & Warburg. 344 pages. 35s. 


Dr. Einzig’s book: is the detailed 
description of a great historical irony: 
the House of Commons won and 
perfected over centuries the right and 
the means to control public expen- 
diture—and when it had done so, it 
lost the will to use them. 


The mechanism of the drama is of 
an almost terrifying simplicity, Par- 
liament could not successfully and 
consistently control finance as long as 
it was separate from the executive and 
opposed to it; for where control and 
responsibility are divorced, govern- 
ment becomes impossible. This was 
the typical medieval dilemma. It was 
solved in the seventeenth century by 
resting the executive itself upon a 
parliamentary majority, so that con- 
trol and responsibility were married; 
but this in turn meant that the Gov- 
ernment must secure, or try to secure, 
a parliamentary majority. In the 
eighteenth century the Government 
escaped financial control by its ability 
to *manage” the members of Par- 
liament and their constituencies. With 
the extension of the franchise in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries the 
Government has had to ”bribe” an 
electorate which increasingly stood to 
benefit from less taxation. Hence a 
situation where the Government’s 
desire to spend is only exceeded by 
that of its parliamentary supporters 
and the official opposition, and where 
the perfected machinery of parliamen- 
tary scrutiny and Treasury control 
languishes for lack of the will to 
drive it. 


This process Dr. Einzig describes and 
documents more thoroughly than has 
been done before. Probably he would 
have been wise /to devote less space to 
the medieval period, where he suffers 
from inadequate specialised knowledge, 
and to give even more detail from 
1660 or 1688 onwards. There is, how- 
ever, one recent and important factor 
which he seems to have overlooked 
altogether. This is Keynes, or rather 
the belief, vague but widely and 
deeply held in the last two decades, 
that Government expenditure is in 
itself a Good Thing. The Conservative 
party’s enthusiasm for retrenchment 
in the early fifties was never robust 
in comparison with what such enthus- 
iasms had been in the early twenties 
or at times in the last century; but, 
such as it was, it disappeared with- 
out trace at the first whiff of un- 
employment. (Whoever hears a com- 
plaint nowadays about the size of the 
Civil Service?) Public spending was 
now the key'to electoral success not 
only directly via benefits but indirectly 
via the ”full employment” which (so 
it had been discovered) public spend- 
ing could be used to produce or main- 
tain. 
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The Greek inevitability of this 
drama forbids the hope, which Dr. 
Einzig is sometimes tempted to indulge, 
that .procedural devices or safeguards 
—he is, for example, (rightly) a bitter 
critic of sending the Finance Bill 
> upstairs "—will stem the trend to- 
wards higher Government expenditure, 
The social or political changes that 
would give the electorate a greater 
interest in retrenchment than in ex- 
penditure are not yet in sight: unless 
and until they occur, financial control 
may gain a battle here or there, but it 
will never win a campaign. 


Stress and Sickness 


Revolution in Medicine 

By Brian Inglis. 
Hutchinson. 279 pages. 21s. 
Nature of Stress Disorder 
Hutchinson. 298 pages. 25s. 


Mr. Inglis is thoroughgoing in his 
denunciation of the methods and 
practice of medicine here and now. 
He wants a more realistic view of the 
prevalence of emotional causes of 
illness and a more open application of 
psychotherapeutic methods in the 
treatment of both neurotic illness and 
those conditions with prominent 


bodily symptoms like duodenal ulcer,’ 


essential hypertension, asthma and 
”rheumatism ” which so many doctors 
now label psychosomatic. His revolu- 
tion would entail a recasting of the 
medical students’ curriculum and a 
reorientation of research and of the 
outlook of many family doctors. 


There are, in fact, abundant signs in 
books, papers, the formation of 
societies (vide infra) and in general 
medical opinion that the ideas which 
the author summarises are gradually 
permeating medical practice. Even 
the teaching hospitals and research 
institutes, where in the last eighty 
years the extraordinary success of a 
clinical medicine based on the material 
sciences has led to a disregard of 
human and emotional contributions to 
the causes of illness, are changing their 
ways. More family doctors than the 
author seems to realise are as well 
aware as he is of the importance of 
emotional factors in the appearance 
of symptoms. But, very often, because 
they distrust their own ability ‘to 
handle them or because of lack of 
time to listen, they fall back on short 
cuts or help to flood the psychiatric 
out-patient departments of hospitals. 


There are those who are unconvinc- 
ed by the need for Mr. Inglis’s revolu- 


tion and want scientific proof rather - 


than the faith and assertions of the 
enthusiast. It is, however, exceedingly 
difficult to produce cast-iron evidence 
of the efficacy of psychotherapy, 
though every doctor who practises 
it knows of people he is sure he 
has helped. It is strange, too, how 
recalcitrant to treatment by psycho- 
therapy many psychosomatic illnesses 
prove to be, though Mr. Inglis hardly 
gives this impression. 


In a short book that deals with a 
vast subject, there are bound to be 


occasions when the author can be 
suspected of partiality, or choosing to 
refer almost entirely to those papers 
which support his argument. He 
quotes for example one paper un- 
friendly to leucotomy, but the balance 
of published material is probably the 
other way. He seems to condemn 
physical methods of treatment, includ- 
ing tranquillisers, in psychiatry with- 
out making it plain that these are 
only widely used in psychotic illnesses 
and not in the neuroses. Occasionally 
he makes an irritating remark that 
might provoke the medical retort that 
he has never treated a patient. 

Both laymen and doctors can never- 
theless be grateful to Mr. Inglis for 
gathering together the evidence and 
expressing it all so readably even if in 
his enthusiasm he is inclined to over- 
state his case. He is, although he 
does not seem to know it, flogging a 
half-dead horse. 

"The Nature of Stress Disorder” is 
a report of a conference held last year 
by the Society for Psychosomatic Re- 
search, and interdisciplinary group of 
psychiatrists, other doctors, biologists 
and other scientists. The chapter 
headings, which include dyspepsia, 
hypertension, stress in 
responses of animals to stress, stress 
in society, stress in industry, the univ- 
ersity student, stress in childhood and 
the influence of genetic endowment, 
indicate the wide scope of the inquiry. 
Each section is followed by a verbatim 
account of the discussion each paper 
aroused, a luxury usually met with 
only in American publications. The 
whole is summed up in a _ thought- 
provoking philosophical chapter by 
Dr. J. O. Wisdom. 


ESP 


The Sixth Sense 
By Rosalind Heywood 
Chatto & Windus. 224 pages 2ls. 


This book has as its sub-title ” An 
Inquiry into Extra-Sensory Percep- 
tion,” and is a readable survey of 
studies that have been made in the 
area since scientists began to take an 
interest in it. The author is objective, 
and approaches her material as an 
enquiring layman, so that the general 
reader who wishes to find his way 
about this odd region will find in Miss 
Heywood a congenial guide. 

Although she does not stress the 
point herself, her biographical sketches 
bring out clearly the intense pre-occu- 
pation. of some very distinguished 
scholars and scientists with queer, 
seemingly inexplicable fragments of 
evidence which, taken at their face 
value, would suggest that the orthodox 
scientific view of the material world 
is somehow, somewhere, mistaken. 
What emerges is a mixture of scientific 
precision, rigorous logic, and wishful 
thinking. The whole question is dealt 
with in terms of data which appear 
inexplicable but, on the whole, are 
fragmentary, and often trivial. Grant- 
ed that the evidence is what it seems 
to be, it becomes significant only in 
terms of statistical notions which 
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are themselves open to question. 
When one puts the massive integrated 
framework of physical science on one 
side and these odd data on the other, 
one is tempted, and this reviewer 
would certainly yield to the temptation 
without- hesitation, to say that the 
data are not what they seem to be, or 
else the statistical assumptions which 
seem to give them significance are 
mistaken; but the workers in ESP are 
temperamentally champions of the 
underdog, compulsively fair-minded, 
and very anxious to be convinced. 
The interplay of these factors makes a 
fascinating story. 


Other Books 


The National Union of Printing, 
Bookbinding and Paper Workers. By 
C. J. Bundock. The University Press, 
Oxford. 588 pages. 5s. plus 2s. postage. 

This is an authoritative and beauti- 
fully produced history of one of 
Britain’s oldest craft unions. The'union, 
whose family tree stretches back to the 
eighteenth century journeymen book- 
binders (formed for “social and con- 
vivial purposes”), now has a total of 
150,000 members and is by far the 
largest union in the printing and paper 
industry. The book is full of the close 
detail—of underground radical soci- 
eties, of able leaders and their rival- 
ries, of strikes, craft disputes and, 
ultimately, of the improvement in 
members’ status—that makes the real 
stuff of union history. The printing 
unions, with their strong non-con- 
formist conscience that has preserved 
to this day, their ’ chapels” and their 
” fathers,” have contributed much to 
this. No one who reads this book, 
which is for the specialist, could doubt 
the value the union has given, and 
continues to give, to its members. 


As Unions Mature. By R. A. Lester. 
Princeton University Press. London; 
Oxford University Press. 182 pages, 
30s. 

Unions in America. By B. C. Roberts. 
Princeton University Press. 146 pages. 
$2.00. 

In this monograph, Mr. Roberts sets 
out simply and clearly some com- 
parisons between unions here and in 
America. In many respects, such as 
the slow-down in union growth, the 
coming of union maturity (discussed 
at much greater length in Professor 
Lister’s book) and the watering down 
of internal democracy, the position in 
the two countries is very similar. In 
others, and particularly in the unions’ 
legal framework and in- the breadth 
of their wage contracts, it is quite 
different. There is also the wholly 
different union ethos. in -America— 
much less in the radical non-con- 
formist, and much more in the bus- 
iness, tradition—-which has led to the 
rise in corruption there. Mr. Roberts 
discusses the corruption charges and 
raises the urgent question of a new 
philosophy for American labour: 
Professor Lister, by examining the 
institution developments inside the 
unions, gives the data on which »ny 
realistic philosophy must to based. 
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pleasant and more profitable. Chase Manhattan knows, 
too, the differences in customs and trade practices 
within the states... for its network of correspondent 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Protection 


Frustrated 


WASHINGTON, DC 


MERICAN trade policy has in one. sense a surprising 

A consistency. It is not one that can be used.to fore- 

cast the outcome of any individual case, but it gives 

a strong clue to the probable future movement of trade 

barriers in general and even of imports. The consistency 

lies in the policy being equally balanced. between liberalism 

and protectionism, with the weight. perhaps a shade heavier 
on the liberal. side. 


Victories for liberalism, of course, seldom’ seem as 
dramatic as decisions that go the other way, For one thing, 
American tariffs in the postwar period have been reduced 
in three or four large batches following the recurrent 
negotiations under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; this means that a single mewspaper story covers 
about 500 reductions in tariffs. But each individual 
decision that raises trade barriers is worth several stories, 
including one on the inevitable reaction from abroad. 
Moreover a number, of liberal « triumphs » are not. news- 
worthy because they are essentially negative. For example, 
a potentially dangerous movement by senators from western 
States to establish a permanent system of import quotas for 
the chief minerals, starting with fluorspar, now appears to 
have been headed off without fanfare. 


Ever since the end of the war the protectonists in 
Congress have in fact been frustrated on the essential points. 
The law permitting the negotiation of trade agreements on 
a reciprocal basis has been extended regularly, with added, 
even if modest, new authority to cut tariffs, and far more 
trade barriers have been reduced than have been raised. 
However, none of this is of much comfort to the woollen 
manufacturers of Bradford, the oil men of Venezuela, the 
Japanese cotton textile exporters, the Dutch cheese industry, 
the lead and.zinc miners of Mexico and Peru, the Swiss 
watchmakers, or the British and German bicycle manufac- 
turers. Nor can it be disputed that the very recent record 
in America has been unusually protectionist. The mid-June 
decision not ta curb imports of heavy electrical equipment 
—a decision particularly welcome to Britain of which 
details are given separately—was an exception to a rather 
depressing recent rule. 


There have, however, been special, and rather compelling, 
reasons for the protectionist moves of the past year or two. 
The most important of these, as regards the volume of 
goods and money involved, was the imposition of manda- 
tory quotas on petroleum imports (a decision, incidentally, 
which seems to have aroused far less protest in Europe 
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than the single “buy American” ruling which excluded 


, British turbines for the Greer’s Ferry dam). There is one 


facet of this decision that is not generally understood. For 
many “years the United States has had a disguised system 
of price support for crude oil produced at home, through 
the use of « allowable » quotas for output imposed by the 
oil states, backed by a federal law. It was only a matter 
of time until imports began to undermine this scheme, as 
they might haye undermined the price support schemes for 
farm crops. The United States has had quotas for years 
on imports of wheat and cotton, and the oil quota has the 
same « justification ». 


The ‘depressed condition of the domestic textile industry 
is not peculiar. to the United States, nor is. the American 
reaction—in the form’ of the wool tariff quota and the 
« voluntary » export quotas of Japan—unique in the world, 
although the device.used in the case of wool seems to have 
been peculiarly clumsy and discriminating. Western mining 
states produce a large number of senators, quite dispropor- 
tionate to their slim population, and as a result restrictions 
on imports of lead and zinc were exceptionally difficult 
to avoid without unhealthy political consequences. Last 
year's imposition of quotas on imports of the two metals 
was the price that had to be paid for an extension of the 
reciprocal trade law that was essential to give Americans 
some bargaining power in the forthcoming GATT negotia- 
tions with the members of the common: market+-negotia- 
tions that will presumably produce another batch of tariff 
cuts. 


per comy, American imports as a whole continue to 
boom. They were scarcely affected by iast year’s 
recession, and now they are at record levels. Apart 
from the lead and zinc ‘uotas there have been ‘only four 
minor increases in tariffs under the escape clause of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act since the bicycle case in 1955. Not 
only raw materials but manufactured goods are entering 
the United States in swelling amounts, as the European 
manufacturers can testify. But now men of good sense and 
good will are beginning to wonder if something will not 
have to be done about the persistent deficit in. the balance 
of payments, with its accompanying outflow of gold. 

Fortunately, up to now there has been almost no call 
for a general policy of protection for balance-of-payments 
reasons. As long as the United States continues to handle 
trade questions on a case-by-case basis, the total outflow of 
dollars to the world on commercial account will continue 
to mount. This does not help Bradford, but it helps the 
gold reserves of the Bank of England. The question for 
the future is whether protectionist pressures in the United 
States, always present in any case, will gain strength from 
the balance-of-payments difficulty. , 

The most certain prophecy is that the answer cannot be 
given before 1962, when the reciprocal trade agreements 
law comes up again for renewal. There is no chance that 
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the protectionists in- Congress will be able to enforce anot think that imports of even’this special class of equip- 


sweeping change in the present system on their own initia- 
tive. But they could conceivably muster the strength for 
a major onslaught in 1962 when the Administration must 
appeal to Congress for another extension of the law. Even 
then—given the near certainty that the new Administration 
of whichever party will be reasonably liberal on trade 
matters—it is unlikely that they would achieve anything 
worse than a stalemate: no extension of tariff-cutting 
authority but no major new protectionist devices either. 
The most likely prospect for American trade policy for as 
far ahead as can be seen is a continuation of the fairly 
consistent performance to date—a performance that has 
not done badly by the rest of the world. 


No threat from Turbines 


W HEN the long-awaited decision of the Office of Civil 
and Defence Mobilisation on whether imports of 
heavy electrical equipment are threatening the national 
security was finally delivered in the middle of June, it 
went with unexpected and welcome firmness against the 
domestic producers who had been demanding protection 
from foreign competition. British and other European 
manufacturers have been increasingly successful in recent 
years in underbidding American suppliers on contracts for 
hydraulic turbines, generators, transformers and circuit 
breakers. Since most of this heavy equipment is bought 
by government agencies, it is subject'to the Buy American 
Act, which gives domestic, suppliers an advantage of 6, 
and in some cases 12, per cent over foréign bidders. 
Moreover, allowance also has to be made for import duties 
and shipping costs. Even so, the difference between the 
bids from abroad and those of American manufacturers has 
frequently, been far larger than can be accounted for simply 
by the lower wages in Europe about which the Americans 
complain. 


However, a survey of deliveries and pending orders from 
foreign suppliers during the seven years ending last July 
showed that the total amounted to only 361 pieces of 
equipment, compared with over 30,000 produced at home 
during the period; of the 3,200 power stations in the 
country, only 102 had any foreign equipment. Therefore, 
while Mr Hoegh, the head of the OCDM, agreed with the 
American manufacturers that a healthy domestic industry 
was essential to the national security, he could not agree 
that security was threatened by he comparatively small 
proportion of foreign equipment now being ordered. 


Nor was he prepared to accept the arguments that 
foreign equipment was less reliable than domestic and that 
it was difficult to repair and maintain, especially in the 
‘event of war. But as a precaution Mr Hoegh is taking 
steps to see that government agencies require companies 
bidding on federal contracts to provide repairing and main- 
tenance facilities on’ the North. American continent—as 
the English Electric Company, for example, already does 
in Canada. 


Mr Hoegh gave particular consideration to hydraulic 
turbines, for which the demand is very limited, which are 
manufactured by only four American firms and which 
employ large machine too!s.and skilled labour also needed 
for heavy military equipment in wartime. While he did 


ment threatened the national security at present, he did 
recommend that the situation should be reviewed ‘from 
time to time. 


Although Mr Hoegh, in consultation with the State 
Department, considered the general bearing of the case on 
the foreign policy of the United States and decided that 
this would be harmed if imports of heavey électrical equip- 
ment were restficted, his complete rejection of the domestic 
industry's plea was firtnly based on his failure to find any 
practical justification for it. Relatively little equipment 
has in fact been procured from abroad; the domestic 
industry has adequate capacity to. meet the requirements of 
a national mobilisation; and there is no reason, in his view, 
to believe that it is not capable of adjusting itself to the 
changing environment of today, including foreign com- 
petition. Pera hes 

Now Mr Hoegh must go on to consider a similar plea 
from the producers of steam turbines. These supply about 
four-fifths of the electricity now® consumed’ in the United 
States and therefore offer a potential market of far greater 
importance to foreign manufacturers than does hydraulic 
equipment. It is a market which they entered for the 
first time only this year when the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity accepted a bid for a steam turbine, from the British 
firm of C.A. Parsons Ltd. 


The Court’s Second Thoughts 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT : IN WASHINGTON 


eae Americans who thought that the 
present Supreme Court was determined to supervise 
the behaviour of legislative investigators wefe rudely jolted 
by two recent decisions in contempt cases, By identical 
majorities of 5 to 4 the Justices upheld the convictions of 
Mr Barenblatt, a former college instructor who had refused 
to tell the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
whether he was a Communist, and of Mr Uphaus, a pacifist 
who had declined to give to investigators from the New 
Hampshire Legislature the guest list of his leftish summer 
camp. What made the decisions so surprising was that just 
two years ago, in the Watkins and Sweezy cases, the Court 
had seemed to put tight restrictions on the very same 
congressional committee and on the inquiry in New 
Hampshire. Inevitably, the new decisions raised sharp 
questions about the course taken by the court and its effeci 
on the future scope of legislative investigating committees. 


For twenty years the House committee and others created 
in its image have been ferreting out communists in govern- 
ment, in the theatre, in trade unions and in education. By 
now the pattern is familiar. A co-operative ex-communist 
describes the ” infiltration” of some institution and names 
names. Then unwilling witnesses are asked : "Are you 
now or have yqu ever been a member of the Communist 
party?”’ They can avoid answering by invoking the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution, on the ground that answers 
may provide a link in their prosecution for some crime of 
subversion. “But resorting to this guarantee against forced 
self-incrimination has the unpleasant result of leading the 
public to think that the witness has something to hide. For 
this reason efforts have been made to establish a broader 
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constitutional ground for refusing to answer: that the com- 
mittee has no power to force a private citizen to disclose 
his beliefs and associations, 


Three members of the Court fully accept this constitu- 
tional argument. The dissent in the Barenblatt case by 
Justice Black, which was supported by the Chief Justice, 
Mr Warren, and: Justice Douglas, could conceive of no 
circumstances justifying "use of the contempt power to 
enforce questioning by congressional committees in the 
realm of speech and association.” The fourth dissenter, 
Justice Brennan, reserved his views on whether exposure 
of beliefs was permissible if incidental to some otherwise 
legitimate purpose of inquiry; in this case, he said, the 
exposure of Mr Barenblatt was not incidental but was in 
fact the only reason for the committee’s questions. 


The majority, speaking through Justice Harlan, consider- 
ed that congressional investigations, whatever their occasional 
excesses, had performed important functions: in American 
history. Moreover, Justice. Harlan said, the government 
had a special interest—’ the right of self-preservation ""— 
in fighting communism. . Balancing the public need against 
the possible private injury, the majority concluded that the 
committee in these circumsances must be allowed to ask 
its questions. 


Many observers wondered whether Justice Harlan’s 
opinion could be reconciled with what the Chief Justice had 
said for the majority in the Watkins case. In tone the 
two opinions could not have beén more different, for the 
whole emphasis in the Watkins decision was on protecting 
individuals against unfair investigations. Consequently, it 
was widely suggested that the Court had beaten a deliberate 
retreat in the hope of placating its critics and staving off 
restrictive legislation: of a kind still being actively pressed 
in the Barenblatt case,. 


But that is too simple a view. Only two members of 
the majority in the Watkins case were also in the majority 
in the Barenblatt case. These two members were 
Justices Harlan and Frankfurter. And there is every reason 
to believe that they never really subscribed to the Chief 
Justices’s broad language in the Watkins opinion which, 
without that controversial embroidery, was simply a narrow 
procedural holding that a committee must explain the 
purpose of its questions to a witness before demanding 
answers. Having found that requirement met for Mr Baren- 
blatt, Justices Harlan and Frankfurter could claim to see 
no inconsistensy in the two cases. , 


|= latest contempt decisions expose, however, as the 
earlier cases failed to do, the deep division in the 
Court over how far it is justified in interfering with legisla- 
tive policies. The cases also illustrate the unfortunate effect 
which such a strongly-felt philosophical conflict may have. 
Overstatement in Chief Justice Warren’s opinion in 1957 
led to the Watkins decision being given undue importance 
by both friends and enemies of the Court. And now Justice 
Harlan’s denunciations of communism and remarks about 
the necessary breadth of congressional investigations may 
encourage an excess of zeal in investigating committees. 
More than one student of the Court wishes that the Justices 
could. more often restrain their antagonisms and seek to 
agree on more moderate—and more lasting—opinions. 


The Barenblatt.and’Uphaus cases do not by any means 
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_ remove all limitations on congressional and. state investiga- 


tors. They still must behave with at least a minimum of 
procedural decency. The Court will not inquire into their 
motives, but they will be checked if it is plain that they 
are calling a witness only to punish him for example by 
trappifig him into a prosecution for perjury. Justice Harlan 
also made it clear that the Court would strike down, as an 
unconstitutional invasion of academic freedom, an inquiry 
into what a teacher had taught in a classroom. Outside 
the area of communism the limits are stricter; southern 
investigating committees will have no free access to the lists 
of membership of Negro protective associations. 


Such judicial restraints on legislative inquiry, desirable 
as they are, are unlikely ever to be decisive. The Watkins 
case helped, both legally and psychologically, to check the 
worst excesses of the witch-hunters, but the public's loss 
of interest has been a more effective restrant. The Senate's 
investigation of absuses in the field of labour relations, 
which is vigorously supported by public opinion, rolls on 
unimpeded by the courts. 


Defence in the Air 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T 1£ Administration has now made public its new 
« master plan » for defending the United States 
and, incidentally, for resolving the struggle over competing 
weapons systems which has resulted, in recent weeks, in the 
House supporting the Army's Nike-Hercules and Nike- 
Zeus, the Senate Armed Services Committee supporting the 
Air Force’s Bomarc, and the President striking out angrily 
against the « munitions lobby » for trying to influence the 
Administration's decisions. All three weapons are ground 
to air missiles, carrying nuclear warheads, but the imme- 
diate competition is between the Nike-Hercules which is 
already in operation at a few sites and the Bomarc which 
is not; both are designed to intercept intercontinental 
bombers. The Nike-Zeus in the only one being developed 
to deal with intercontinental missiles and at least three 
more years’ work is needed to bring it to fruition. 


In all, about $5.6 billion has been spent on the Hercules, 
the Nike-Ajax (its forerunner) and the Bomarc, and Con- 
gress clearly thinks that a money-saving choice between the 
Nike-Hercules and the Bomarc should be possible by now. 
Until recently Mr McElroy, the Secretary of Defence, 
seemed to agree. However, in its new plan the Administra- 
tion continues to rely on a-mixture of the Nike-Ajax, the 
Nike-Hercules and*the Bomarc, in addition to mained inter- 
reptors, but with reduced numbers if the last three ; its 
case is that the continuing threat of _manned bombers 
demands continuation of both the Hercules and the Bomarc 
programmes, though on a reduced scale. Under its scheme, 
spending on the Bomarc from now until 1965 is to be cut 
by $740 million and that on the Hercules by $496 million ; 
there is an outside chance, not rated very highly, that $1.5 
billion in all may be saved. _ More money—$157 mil- 
lion in the next. fiscal year—will be allotted to speed 
development of the Nike-Zeus, which alone promises any 
protection against missiles. This leaves the Army 
doubly satisfied; the Air Force, whose Bomarc after 
years of development is not yet past the testing stage, is 
less. pleased. 
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oT HE Administration’s critics in Congress, who want to 

concentrate the cuts on one missile or the other, are far 
from satisfied that the plan goes far enough, either in 
increasing funds for the Nike-Zeus, or in reducing spending 
on anti-aircraft missiles which they feel are on the way to 
becoming obsolete. Senator. Symington declared that it is 
« at best only a compfomise’ effort to satisfy each of the 


quarrelling services » and « guarantees a further waste of 
billions of dollars. » © 


The military men defend 2Aeir failure to choose between 
the Hercules and Bomarc on the ground that they should 
complement rather than duplicate each other, assuming 
that both justify the claims for them. The Army’s assi- 
gned of « spot » local defence would be served by an 
efficient 100-mile weapon and the Air Force’s « area » 
defense mission by on with longer range. But in the com- 
petition between these two projects it is possble to discern 
something more : the basic competition of the Army and 
the Air Force to provide a large part of the country’s conti- 
nental air defence, from missiles as well as bombers. The 
Army holds resolutely to the view that it retains its historic 
responsibility for defending its own forces and such other 
installations as are assigned to it (including the air défence 
of the Strategic Air Command’s bases). In their day the 
Army's anti-aircraft cannons ringed big cities and indus- 
trial complexes. As enemy bombers acquired greater 
speed and flew at higher altitudes, the cannons were 
replaced by Nike-Ajax missiles, guided to an evasive 
target by electronic guidance systems; in their turn these 
are giving way to the longer-range Nike-Hercules, which, 
with its atomic capability, marked a great advance. In 
the lately improved Hercules, the Army has a still more 
impressive ‘weapon. 

The Air Force, as energetic as it is ambitious, has con- 
sistently sought to extend its responsibility for « grea » 
defence (originally discharged by aircraft) and to take 
‘over all air defence. The North American Air Defence 
(NOARD) includes elements from the US Air Force, the 
US Army, and the Royal Canadian Air Force, but it is com- 
manded by an Air Force general and the Air Force clearly 
hopes to extend its present combat command powers ovei 
components from the other American services to a complete 
control of all processes. This is being stoutly resisted. 
The present dispute must be recognised as one aspect 
of abiding service differences which, instead of subsid 
ing with time, have been vigorously restimulated by 
missiles technology and its tactical applications, 


Congress uses its veto 


iTH the help of two Republicans—Senator Margeret 
Chase Smith of Maine and Senator Langer of North 
Dakota—who are not amenable to party discipline, the 
Democrats last week rejected, by 49 votes to 46, the 
appointment of Mr Lewis Strauss to be Secretary of 
Commerce, a post he has filled, pending confirmation, since 
last November. This was the sharpest rebuff ever offered 
to President Eisenhower, who had nailed his flag to Admiral 
Strauss’s mast by declaring that he-would not withdraw 
the nomination even if asked to do so by the nominee 
himself. Moreover, the President's right to choose his own 
Cabinet, though technically subject to the consent of the 
Senaté, has been ovet-ridden only once in nearly a hundred 
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years, in 1925 when an Attorney General was turned down 
because his private interests seemed likely to conflict with 
his public duty. 

No such charges were brought against Mr Strauss, though 
his Wall Street aura rankles with progressive Democrats. 
But the unforgiving enemy Mr Strauss made when he was 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, Senator 
Anderson of New Mexico, felt certain—rightly as it proved 
—that if the committee hearings could be dragged on long 
enough Mr Strauss, for all his unquestioned ability, would 
exhibit the irritating qualities of evasiveness and scl! 
righteousness for which he is disliked even by.some who 
share his highly conservative views. Potential Democratic 
candidates for the Presidency, moreover, did not care to 
support a man whose unbridled enthusiasm for ” executive 
privilege ’’—the right to withold information from Congress 
—rubs so many legislators the wrong .way. 

Even so, Mr Strauss might have scraped by if many 
nothern and western Democrats were not deeply frustrated 
by the way in which the President, by threatening to usc 
his veto, has forced the congressional majority to water 
down one liberal Bill after another. Because the conscr- 
vative southern Democrats support the President, parti- 
cularly when it is a question of spending money, thc 
Democrats cannot find the two-thirds majority needed to 
over-ride such vetoes. But for the Senate to veto Mr Strauss 
required only a simple majority; the opposition could do 
without its southern members and even without the vote 
of Senator Fulbright, the only Senator not to vote or be 
paired. Senator Johnson, the Democratic leader, had held 
that the issue was one for each member's conscience, but 
he may not have been sorry to let the liberals have their 
way for once and to show that he is not averse to challeng- 
ing the President, as the liberals want him to do, when he 
has the votes. The average American may feel, however, 
that the head of a devoted, if exasperating, public servant 
is a poor substitute for the constructive legislation which 
the Democrats promised last November. 


Interest Deferred 


(: ONGREss is losing no time in giving the President most 

of the increase in the ceiling on the public debt 
which a $12 billion deficit—the largest ever -in peace-time 
makes necessary. On June 30th, when the debt limit reverts 
to $283 billion, it is estimated that the debt will stand at 
about $285 billion. Mr Eisenhower asked for the per- 
manent ceiling to be raised to $288 billion, to give the 
Treasury a little room for manceuvre, and for a temporary 
one of $295 billion, to enable it to get through the coming 
months when tax receipts are seasonally low. The House 
of Representatives refused any leeway in the permanent 
limit, setting it at exactly $285 billion, but it put th 
temporary one at $295 billions until June 30, 1960. 


Because it is so urgent to deal with the debt limit, the 
Democrats have a good excuse for splitting it off from the 
other proposal of the Administration which they like ver) 
much less: the removal of the ceiling on the interest which 
may be paid on new issues of bonds which mature in mort 
than five years. Mr Johnson, the majority leader in the 
Senate, where the going will be much harder than in thc 
House, said recently that the Democrats will not be hurricd 
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into removing the 4+ 1/4 per cent ceiling « which has 
worked well for forty years. » But long-term interest 
rates are higher than they have been for nearly forty 
years. The limit is now preventing the government 
from selling longterm and forcing it to rely on short-term 
financing, w hich is free of any limitation. 

If the Demacratic majority in Congress agrees to raise 
or remove this Nmit. which is-far from certain, it will have 
to be convinced that allowing the government to pay more 
interest will not raise the cost of money for the small 
borrower, the man buying his house, and states and cities 
which must borrow to build schools and hospitals. The 
Democrats are traditionally the party of cheap money and 
many blame the rise in interest rates on the Federal Reserve 
Board's restrictive credit policy. Some who know better 
than to suggest that the central bank should return to its 
prel951 policy of pegging the price of government bonds 
feel that there must be measures short of this which the 
board might take to keep bond prices up and _ interest 
rates down. Mr Martin, the clairman of the board, 
strongly opposes such suggestions and has insisted that 
there is little that the central bank can do to force inte- 
rest rates down when the demand for money is pushing 
them up-even if the bank were prepared to accept the 
inflationary consequences, 


Showing the Russians 


. speed with which Congress has recently been acting 
on funds for the foreign aid programme is explained 
not so much by. the realisation that the new 1960 fiscal 
year is almost here—it begins on July 1st—as by the 
cesire to demonstrate to the Russians at Geneva that the 
United States is determined to go on supporting its allies. 
This year it seems to be taken for granted that the 
programme ‘should be continued and so far the cuts made 
by Congress are smaller than usual. Indeed the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee even offered the President 
more than he requested, an unheard-of generosity. How- 
ever, the appropriations committees. have still to get to 
work on the Bill with their parsimonious knives. 
Meanwhile, the differences between the authorisation 
Bills in the two houses are greater than. is habitual ‘and 
Congress is also making an unusual effort to alter the 
actual shape of the President's programme. This is partly 
the result of some dissatisfaction with the way in which it 
has been administered. ..‘But. mainly it is the result . of 
desire to counter Russian moves in the economic field and 
of a feeling that the Administration has lacked imagination 
in dealing with these. The Senate committee, while giving 
the President the full $1.6 billion which he asked for 
military assistance, stipulated that $1.1 billion of this was 
to be spent on strengthening the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation.. This would divert $223 million from 
countries such as South Korea and Pakistan which, in the 
President's view, need arms more than does Europe. The 
House, giving him 10 per cent less than he asked for 
military assistance and related programmes, indicated by 
various’ special requirements that it was doubtful how far 
military help for the less-developed countries was desirable 
at all. These doubts have been fostered by a recent 
congressional investigation of the use made of foreign aid 
money in Laos. 


Trew 





But the chief blow for more economic help, and also for 
the replacement of. outright grants by repayable loans, was ~ 
struck by the Senate committee when it provided $1 billion 
for the ‘Development Loan Fund this year, instead of the 
$700 million which the President asked-and which the 
House has approved, and the same amount for each of the 
four subsequent years. To ensure that the attempt to put 
this scheme for fostering the long-term development of 
backward countries on a semi-permanent basis should not 
be frustrated by the appropriations committees, the Senators 
also proposed that it should be financed by borrowing by 
the Treasury instead of by tax funds from Congress. Even 
if this idea is approved by the full Senate it seems certain 
to be thrown out by the House, ever-jealous of its power 
over thé purse. 


Boom Days are here again 


ro employment figures for May, finally catching up 
with this year’s: improvment in other ¢conomic 
statistics, proved that the period of recovery was Over and 
that the next boom had begun. Unemployment fell much 
more than it usually does between April and May and was 
below 5 per cent of the labour force for the first time 
since November, .1957. The number employed at just over 
66 millon, was a record for the month, primarily as the 
result of the recall of factory workers to their jobs, a 
particularly encouraging factor since agriculture ts 
normally responsible for most of the increase in work at 
this time of year. The index of industrial production—at 
the record level of 152 of the 1947-49 average in May— 
has gone up five points in two months and there has been 
a gain in all categories of output, but especially in the 
motor industry. 


In May, working longer hours than for four years, 
another encouraging statistic, the average factory employee 
earned over $90 a week; for the first time in history. This 
was the chief reason for the rise of $3 billion during the 
month in the annual rate of personal -incomes, which have 
been breaking records ever since the beginning of the year. 
It. is not therefore surprising that retail sales have also 
been breaking records. Motor car dealers are particularly 
happy that their sales continued to climb during at least 
the early part of June, a month that usually - sees. the 
beginning of the slump. As the result of all this, busi 
nessmen are naturally stepping -up- their plans for capital 
spending, although as yet these show no tendency to 
return to boom levels. 


The increase in sales, both by manufecturers and retail 
traders, has kept pace with the sharp gain in their stocks 
this year, so that these are not at all excessive. Neverthe- 
less the building up of stocks is an economic stimulus 
which is likely to slacken from now on. Nor were as 
many new houses started as might have been expected in 
May, but this is largely explained by the congressional 
delay in approving new housing legislation. So far prices 
have remained stable but there are now signs that these 
too are going up. All in all, some observers are beginning 
to think that the stee! strike which seems almost inevitable 
at the end of the month, may now serve the healthy 
purpose of checking inflationary pressures and keeping the 
boom from getting out of hand, 


UIAL! 


THURSDAY SPE 


§ 


Every Thursday afternoon the signals go 
green to welcome the arrival of the week’s 
most important ‘special’ — the new 
Type-2 locomotive delivered to British 
Railways from the Brush works at 
Loughborough. This weekly delivery of 
‘Type- 2 diesel electric locomotives is an important 


it:proved—hauling passengers by day, freight by 
night — that HAWKER SIDDELEY INDUSTRIES 
has recently received a contract for a further 75 
locomotives, which will double output at Brush 
until the end of 1960. Production capacity has been 
increased so that two locomotives can be delivered 
weekly without interfering with export or other 


part of the modernisation of British Railways. 
The Brush locomotive now out numbers all other 
makes of this type in service. So successful has 


home commitments. At home and abroad, Hawker 
Siddeley gives on-time, dependable delivery,sunnor+ 
ed by a vigorous after-sales service. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 


International Sales: Duke’s Court, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY INDUSTRIES Electrical & Turbine Division: Brush Electrical, Fuller 
Electric, Hawker Siddeley Brush Turbines; Nuclear ‘Power Division: Hawker Siddeley Nuclear Power; 
Heavy Engine Division: Mirrlees Engines, National Gas & Oil; Light Engine Division: Petters, Hawker 
Siddeley Hamble; Light Alloy Division: High Duty Alloys; General Engineering; Building & Pabsication 
Division: McLaren, Templewood Hawksley, ‘Kelvin Construction, Noxstel. 
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Nyasaland at a Standstill 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY. IN CENTRAL ,AFRICA 


WW E'RE in a vacuum in Nyasaland at, the -moment,” 
observe British- officials and. -unofficials; Asians, and 
even such educated Africans as are not now being made 
into prison graduates behind barbed> wire. In other words, 
administration goes on, and nobody’ believes that when the 
legislative council meets to debate, the budget ¢for all that 
it may be an excitingly reflationary one) the occasion will 
have any real significance. To proclaim the emptiness of 
life without Dr Banda and‘ three of -the six Africam members 
of the council is to pay frank tribute to the importance” of 
African political participation.. Moreover, it is quite clear 
that the Colonial Office, like nature, abhors a vacuum. 
It is pressing the local officials at Zomba, that remotest, 
most imperial and Simla-like of African capitals, to get 
African politics going again—moderate politics, of course; 
pre-Banda, non-Congress politics;. but still: “authentic” 
politics in which Africans damm budgets and: demand ‘to 
represent their country at constitutional conferences. 


This is the rub; and it is to the credit of the Colonial 
Office that it feels it: African -volitics must be’ resuscitated 
if Africans are to stand up for Nyasaland not only at the 
review of the federal constitution in London in 1960. but 
also in any preparatory committee work. ~ The .way 1s 
beautifullly clear at the moment for Sir Roy Welensky. to 
suggest to the governor (with whom. he gets on well) that a 
Nyasa federal MP, such as Mr Matinga,.who was. mainly 
elected on the votes of Sir Roy’s United Federal party, is 
just the man for the job. The Zomba officials feel he is 
not. But what are they to do? 


Their announcement that Dr Banda is to remain out of 
circulation must be seen in this light. It is an attempt to 
lure the ” moderates ” into the arena by removing their fears 
of reprisals; and by. moderates—such are time's revenges— 
is pre-eminently meant Mr Wellington Chirwa, who was 
formerly Sir Roy’s heaviest burden in the federal parliament, 
and whose present immunity from the round-up is so 
mystifying to the white farming classes in Southern 
Rhodesia. But Dr Banda was rude to Mr Chirwa, who was 
at odds with Congress when Dr Banda came home last 
year, and Mr Chirwa remained aloof ; hence he. is still 
readily to be found at his business address. To him (and 
they also try the other Nyasa politicians at liberty) the 
officials address the following blandishments, if not directly 
and not quite in these words: 


” Why not come back to politics, Mr Chirwa? You'll 
be quite safe; we'll keep Banda and Chipembere inside, 
Your country needs you. Somebody convincing must speak 
for Nyasaland in London, and deal with Sir Roy. If you 
don’t it may be Matinga. You know you're the most 
intelligent politician Nyasaland has ever had, Can't you 





start up-a new party-—moderate, of -course, but with some 
teeth. in it; we shan’t mind that! We're ready to bring 
in a quick new constitution for you, to operate in. Tell you 
what, if you don’( quite like it, we'll specifically call it an 
interim constitution, which will be replaced after the 
London constitutional conference. Then nobody can say 
you sold out. What about it?” 


Whether. or not Mr Chitwa has ever had to’ reply officially, 
there is no doubt. about his terms; and these -are identical, 


‘as» far as one can see, with those of every other extant 


"moderate" Nyasa leader. : 'Thése terms are: a territorial 
house of 40,.consisting of 32 elected Africans and 8 non- 
Africans;. av responsible ministry; and full freedom to ask 
the electorate to choose-between secession: and federation, 
whatever variant to the present federation: may be worked 
out in 1960. There may be :other conditions too—but 
already the price is too high for.the Colonial Office, Sir 
Roy or the local British unofficials. 


So the vacuum continues.- It would become even more 
comptete ifthe Devlin commission reported that there had 
been no murder plot and‘no need» to detain Dr Banda and 
his- chief ‘supporters—for then. the senior officials and police 
would melt. away. like, the «mists, on. Mlanje. (This would 


- please some white Southern. Rhodesians,.who ache to replace 


them with men from. Salisbury’s own native affairs depatt- 


«ment.) . Assuming the officials donot go, -however, the 


problem remains urgent; for, although. the relaxed condition 


; of. Nyasaland satisfies Southern. Rhodesians that their policy 


of squashing.agitators is. just-as effective in British protec- 
torates, the British officials have a grim suspicion that the 
Nyasalanders are merely enjoying a holiday between two 
phases of the struggle to which Dr Banda called them, and 
will return to the charge as occasion suggests. 


Such a view (which may be realistic) implies constant 
watchfulness. Security works. overtime; Congress must be 
denounced; federation, on the other hand, must be sold— 
and loudspeaker vans tour the country selling it, telling 
the people what it would be like to live without the federat 
subvention, whch is equivalent to £41/2 million a year. 
They blare out the statistics of higher African salaries, 
but lay less stress on the rise in African living costs and 
unemployment. But they appear to have little effect on a 
stubbornly sceptical population. 


The reason for this consumer resistance has now been 
discovered, however. It is the irresponsible missionaries 
of the Church of Scotland, who have created a native kirk 
staffed by nationalistic. dominies; who are _ indeed 
themselves, in many cases, men of ” extreme left-wing 
political views "’, to auote the secret white paper which has 
unravelled their fatal role in Nyasaland’s resistance to 
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federation. The Zomba officials, or some of them, clearly 


feel that the proper role of a church is to support the curtent - 


requirements of the state. And it is a fact that the Scottish 
missions were not burned in the February disturbances, 
unlike the Catholic missions that suffered in the Leopold- 
ville riots; this is.no doubt the final proof of the Church 
of Scotland’s guilt in taking sides—though oddly enough it 
is not used to clinch the arguments of the secret white 
paper. But that, too, was produced in a vacuum. 


British Cars in Germany 


‘i FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


{ 
"a 


B RITISH motor-car manufacturers assessing the prospects 

of doing business in Europe cannot but be a trifle 
discouraged by their experience of the German market, 
In 1951 Standard alone sold some 2,000 Vanguards in 
western Germany. Last year, out_of the total of 63,690 
ears imported by the Federal Republic, only 1.853 were 
of British make. (During these twelve months Germany 
exported 9,222 cars to Britain). In January this year only 
80 British cars were sold to Germany, in February, 92. 
Yet the German market is expanding steadily. The num- 
ber of cars licensed in western Germany has been rising by 
nearly half a million annually from 1.05 million in 1954 
to 2.97 million on January 1st last—roughly one car to 
every 17 persons living in the Federal Republic (one to 12 
in France and Britain). 


Last year west Germans spent altogether DM 4,570 
thilliard (approximately £443 million) on new cars. The 
pace of motorisation is expected to continue unchanged for 
several years. While for the time being British manufac- 
turers are at no greater disadvantage than any other impor- 
ters (all foreign cars with engines of two litres or less pay 
13 per cent duty and 6 per cent turnover-equalisation tax; 
those with engines over two litres 16 per cent and 6 per cent) 
they are not competing at all successfully for the lucrative 
business that is going, if they can even be said to be compet- 
ing at all. Fiat are confidently expecting to sell as many as 
100,000 cars to western Germany this year, and Renault 
40,000. Between January and April 30th Fiat had already 
disposed of 29,239. , 


It is sometimes said that British manufacturers, when 
contemplating the German market, have been too much 
influenced, if almost subconsciously, by proverbial warnings 
against carrying coals to Newcastle. It is true that, with 
an output last year of 1,495,000 vehicles, Germany displac- 
ed Britain (1,364,000) as the second largest car-manufac- 
turing country after the United States (5,120,000). But 
British makers know well enough that, notwithstanding its 
own huge output, the United States imported 430,000 
European cars in 1958, of which a handsome 96,000 came 
from Britain. It is more likely that uncertainty about the 
future of common market operations and of Britain’s trad- 
ing associations with Europe is making British manufac- 
turers look as though they have given up hope of selling 
all but a few cars in Germany. 


The president of the federation of German motor vehicle 
manufacturers, Herr Thoenissen, reckons that international 
_ differences in duties, taxation, and wages, are not in the 
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long run going to play as important a part in the fortunes 
of European manufacturers as some of them seem to 
suppose. According to Herr Thoenissen, the deciding fac- 
tors in competition will be quality of material and design, 
modernisation of production, efficiency of marketing, and 
dependability of service. and maintenance. Herr Nordhoff, 
director-general of the prodigious Volkswagen enterprise, 
would largely agree with him, though not wholly. Herr 
Nordhoff has béen sharply criticising France and Italy for 
taking advantage of Germany's liberalisation of car imports 
while maintaining prohibitive tariffs and quotas on vehicles 
entering ther own countries.. Thus the Volkswagen export 
model which sells for DM 4,600 in western Germany costs 
a French customer DM 6,740, an Italian DM 7,230. The 
Renault Dauphine sells in Germany for DM 4.990, the Fiat 
600 for DM 4,330, and the Fiat 500 for DM 3,940. 


Impartial German connoisseurs of the motor industry 
attribute British manufacturers’ paltry share of the German 
market largely to their failure to fulfil three of the condi- 
tions of success laid down by Herr Thoenissen—superior 
design, intelligent salesmanship, and guaranteed service. 
Justly or unjustly, the opinion is widely held in Germany 
that British cars look old-fashioned and all alike. As a 
former Volkswagen executive put it to your correspondent: 
” Any ten-year-old Getman boy will tell you that British 
cars have good engines. But the bodywork, the seats! 
Those little black boxes! British designers go from one 
extreme to the other—and one of those extremes scarcely 
anybody can afford ”. The prevalence of such views is 
due in part to the shortcomings of British salesmanship, in 
part also to the fidelity of many touring Britons to their 
” little black boxes ". The prime reason for the failure 
of Standard to maintain the good start made in 1951 was 
the lack of supporting service. This was an error of judg- 
ment; most manufacturers seem to find it impossible to get 
clear of the vicious circle: ’ no sales, no service: no service, 
no sales’, Fiat and Renault are fulfilling Herr Thoe- 
nissen’s conditions. Above all, they are providing what 
many Germans of modest means want—something different 
from the ubiquitous Volkswagen, yet more or less as good 
and some DM 300 cheaper annually in taxes. 


Graziers Hang On 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


A’ economist recently tried to answer the question 
whether Australian wool growers get a fair return at 
present prices. The average operating costs of 335 farms 
of different kinds in New South Wales in 1957-58 were 
between 44 and 53 pence per pound of wool, and to this 
must be added between 32 and 38 pence as interest on 
capital and a modest allowance for the owner's labour. 
Prices are a little higher at present, so it would appear that 
the average wool grower still has his head above water— 
the more so as he usually produces other things besides 
wool. 


The trouble about the average man, as usual, is that he 
does not exist. Wool growers differ widely in their 
incomes, skil] in management, and the size and quality of 
their land. In recent weeks your correspondent has visited 
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three graziers whose background and problems could hardly 
be more different. 


Donald has seven thousand acres: of rolling country in. 


the lee of the Australian Alps. His great-grandfather came 


from Scotland in 1840, attracted by the grants of land which » 


the New South Wales government was making to ‘free 
settlers as a means of building up a respectable citizenry. 
As you drive across his limitless acres cleared for pasture, 
you could only be in Australia. But the homestead, snug 
amid its trees and garden, flanked by a white walled yard 
that stables the Bentley and the station wagon, could be an 
English country house. The ground floor is dark and 
mellow with family portraits and old mahogany, the upper 
floor gay with white paint and flowered chinz. The owner, 
however Australian at heart, looks and speaks like the public 
school and Cambridge. man that he is and that his father 
was before him. 


The present wool prices do not shake his calm. He can 
remember worse times. He never imagined that the prices 
of two years ago would last, and he salted away a large part 
of the £20,000 or so that his station earned then. Some 
he invested in industry in order to spread his tisks; some 
he used to buy new buildings and plant, thus taking advan- 
tage of highly favourable depreciation allowances; and some 
he-used to improve his pastures by dressing them with super- 
phosphate and sowing them to clover and legumes, a 
process which increases the capital value of. the land 
although it is charged as running costs for tax purposes. 
Wool still fetches a good enough price to support a way of 
life that includes employing a manager and four men, own- 
ing a house in Sydney, and going to Europe every few years. 


Roy’s property, by contrast, is a mere twelve hundred 
acres. He got it under the soldier settlement scheme by 
which the New South Wales government, with certain assis- 
tance from Canberra, establishes selected ex-sérvicemen on 
the land, usually on parts of large estates which it has 
acquired by compulsory purchase. Roy was a naval officer, 
who decided to get out while he was still young to realise 
his lifelong, secret ambition to get back to the farm life of 
his childhood. But the government selection board would 
not approve him until he had undergone a year’s training. 
The authorities are-very careful these days, having learned a 
hard lesson from the scheme after the first world war when 
many a serviceman met ruin and heartbreak through his 
own, or the land’s, inadequacy. Roy was finally approved 
and he moved in two years ago. He pays the government 


a mere 21/2 per cent on its capital, and holds the land 


on a permanent lease. 


He has not made any income yet, but expects to do so 
in this, his third; year. One would have thought that, 
having entered the business when prices were at their 
height and having missed the rising market, his prospects 
were dim. But he seems to be a man of exceptional’ vigour 
- who is happy in very hard work. It is harder for his wife, 
She has given up people and parties (her nearest friends 
and nearest good shops are in Canberra, seventy miles 
away); her comfort (their home is a plain little prefabri- 
cated homestead); and even schools for her young children 
(who she must now teach herself with the aid of the corre. 
spondence course supplied by the New South Wales 
government). But what with cows and cooking, chickens 
and children, she has no time to repine. 
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Dick, who used to be a wool buyer, bought for £1 an 
acre some three thousand acres in South Australia. The 
land’:was cheap because it was unproductive. Pasture 
would grow and look all right, yet sheep would not thrive 
on it.: But the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
tesearch ‘organisation had discovered that it lacked certain 
minerals known as trace elements. If these are ‘added in 
the first’ two years to the superphosphate with which the 
soil is dressed, the deficiencies are made good. 


To improve the land fully will cost Dick about £20 an 
acre, and after six years theré is no sign of any return on 
his capital. But, he has other satisfactions, He can contrast 
his smooth pastures, dotted with some two thousand sheep, 
with the: rough scrub outside his boundaries, whence the 
kangaroos leap over the high wire fence in search of a 
better supper and an emu puts in an occasional umgainly 
appearance. Still more satisfying, however, is the thought 
that though he and his wife will have put about £60,000 
into the property they will have saved thousands in tax on 
their private income, for the losses on the property can be 
s¢t against it. But she, perhaps, would have preferged to 
pay the tax. After Melbourne it is a lonely life. 


These three men alone are enough to show how impos- 
sible it is to generalise about the economics of wool pro- 
duction, Tax concessions play a big part in the individual's 
balance sheet. So, on the other side, does the extent to 
which he is obliged to develop his land at today’s high 
prices, Some of those who were drawn into the industry 
by recent high prices will have to go, but it is safe to con- 
clude that for the vast majority of woolgrowers no tears 
need yet be shed. 


Cities of Siberia 


| fo Soviet Union is now roughly half rural and half 
urban. Nearly 100 million towndwellers account for 
48 per cent of its total population. This social transforma- 
tion, the mass migration to the towns which was a corollary 
of Russia’s industrial revolution, is already well known. 
The results of last January’s census, however, make it 
possible to measure the extent of the migration, while details 
published about the growth of individual towns give an 
idea of the main trends in this gigantic population shift. 


The rapid growth of Soviet ‘towns coincided with the 
beginning of planned industrialisation. In 1926, as ‘on the 
eve of the revolution, the towns still accounted for less than 
one-fifth of the total population; the "land of the pro- 
letafiat’’ was really a peasant country: Before the outbreak 
of the last war the proportion had risen already to one-third. 
Peasants uprooted by collectivisation moved first to the 
established industrial areas of Russia or the Ukraine, and 
then, progressively, to the new industrial centres of the 


Urals and beyond. 


This eastward shift was vastly accelerated by the war. 
The German invasion did more than merely precipitate a 
mass evacuation of the people. To carry on the war, the 
Soviet Union had to set up new industries in unoccupied 
territory, and this drive towards the east continued in peace- 
time because the country’s main mineral resources are to be 
found in, and east of, the Urals. Extraction of, coal is 
cheaper in the eastern part of the Soviet Union, while the 
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rivers provide cheap sources: of power. Soon, one-half. of 
Soviet steel output will come from these regions, which 
already account for two-fifths of. the country’s coal.» The 
steady development of secondary industries foreshadows 
the continued growth of the towns. 


The Urals, a gateway to Asia-and the East, were developed 
first. 
Yékaterinburg before the revolution and~ was rather 
unimportant. By 1939 it.had 423,000 inhabitants; now-it 
has nearly 800,000. Chelyabinsk, a place-of exile in’ Tsarist 
times, had 273,000 inhabitants before the last war and now 
has 700,000. Magnitogorsk, the pride of the planters, a 
new steel town erected with the help -of American and 
German advisers, now has a diversified metallurgical 
industry and over 300,000 inhabitants. ; 


Novosibirsk, with 887,000, people (or double the prewar 
level), is the biggest town of Siberia. ..A branch of the 
Academy of Sciences was set up there’ to encourage and 
supervise further developments in the area. Novosibirsk lies 
in western Siberia, but efforts are now being made to foster 
the eastern part of the region, which has- vast mineral 
resources and:cheap water. power. It is’there that the’ biggest 
Soviet power station is being built on the. Angara’ river. 
The town of Angarsk did not exist in- 1950; it now houses 
130,000 ‘people. The biggest town of eastern Siberia: is, 
however, Krasnoyarsk, whose population has more than 
doubled’ since the war and now exceeds 400,000. 


Urban development’ is most. marked within the admini- 
strative frontiers. of the Russian Republic. The republics 
of central Asia are still predominantly farming communities. 
Thus, both in Uzbekistan and Tadjikistan the rural popu- 
lation is still about two-thirds. of the whole. Kazakhstan, 
with its population 44 percent urban, shows the way to the 
industrial future. It can-boast quite a few mushroom towns. 
One of them, Ust-Kamenogorsk, where Mr Malenkov was 
appointed head of a power station after his. disgrace, is 
now a town of 117,000 people, six times its prewar level. 
The Kazakh Republic, with its coal from the Karaganda 
basin and a wealth of ferrous and non-ferrous metals; is 
bound to be the first showpiece of the Sovet Moslem world. 


Russia's two historically great. cities have not. developed 
on parallel lines. Great efforts have been made to arrest 
the growth of Moscow. It is difficult to get permission to 
settle there and new industries are virtually forbidden. The 
managerial reform has. also dispersed thousands of, civil 
servants into the provinces. In spite of allthis, there’ ‘are 
now over five million Moscovites, compared with 4,183,000 
before the war. On the other hand, Leningrad, including 
the suburbs, now has 3.3 million inhabitants—slightly less 
than im 1939, This stagnation reflects the terrible losses 
suffered by the city during the long.German siege. 


All in all; the Soviet Union: has seen an. unprecedented 
growth of ‘its. urban population, One known consequence 
is the appalling overcrowding which the government is 
trying to relieve ‘by its: hoysing. drive. It ‘will also have 
to do something about services. In many places, -gas and 
water supplies, sewage systems, and ‘public transport could 
not keep pace wtih the growth of the towns and further 
expansion will have to be accompanied by .important works 
in this field, 


The region's. biggest. town, Sverdlovsk, was called. 
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There are now’ 25 Soviet cities of over 500,000 inhabitants 
and 146-towns with a population of more than. 100,000. 
But the. expansion is: not expected to continue at the same 
extraordinary rate. The- exodus of-population from. the 
countryside to the towns, if: not. entirely halted, has been 
slowed down considerably.. Yet, with 100 million towns- 
people and the high Soviet birth rate, the urban population 
should.increase annually by about 1.7. million, even without 
any migration from the countryside, ‘The other side of the 
medal is that the:Soviet.Union is still a half-rural country 
with over 100 million people living on the land. The pro- 
portion: of ‘the population working to provide the means of 
subsistence remains very high. For the growth of the towns 
to resume«its previous progress, Russia must solve one of 
its major: problems—increasing its agricultural productivity. 


Greece and Missile Bases 
Khrushchev’s warnings to Greece. about the dangers 


‘R 

M of allowing the installation of rocket-launching sites 
on its *terrttoty, and the minatory diplomatic notes sent to 
Athens from Moscow, Bucharest and’ Tirana, could well 
have the opposite effect- to that intended; the Greek 
government. and: people will hardly: want to appear as 
victims of a war of nerves —-especially when two of the 
centres of the war are, of all places, Tirana and Sofia. 
The communist warnings have, indeed, . received short 
shrift from the Greek government. So’ has the Rumanian 
proposal: for a-Balkan summit meeting to discuss a Balkan 
neutral zone and. collective security treaty. 


The Greek Opposition may well come to regret that 
Mr Khrushchev and his Balkan satellites have been agitating 
so strongly against missile bases.in Greece.. The largest 
opposition party, the communist-dominated EDA, ' is 
naturally campaigning enthusiastically against the sites, It 
has found two somewhat unexpected allies in the small 
Liberal-and Progressive parties, who may think this a ‘likely 
issue with. which :to prop up their sagging political 
fortunes. .Mr Markezinis, the Progressive leader, has put 
forward a plan, supported by both parties, for the exclusion 
of missile bases from the Balkans ; he devised it after a 
recent trip to. Moscow, and: insists that it would not be 
incompatible with Greece's membership. of Nato and its 
existing. Nato- obligations. 


That isas may be: The Greek gouvernment, for its 
part, takes the view. that. it isa fallacy to suppose that 
security may be found ina. limited area free of nuclear 
weapons so long as other powers outside remain fully armed 
and capable of destroying countries within the area. This 
is not ‘a view. to which the Jugoslavs,would subscribe ; 
they have. pronounced thenselves strongly in favour of a 
nuclear-free. Balkan zone. and have suggested that Italy 
should be added to it. This disagreement, however, did 
not prevent Mr Popovic, the Jugoslav foreign minister, 
from last week carrying out a long-standing engagement 
to visit Athens where he signed a dozen agreements on 
cultural, frontier, property and other outstanding matters. 
The mésentente cordiale of Greece and Jugoslavia is perhaps 
one-of the sanest developments in the Balkans today. 
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HOLMAN BROS. LIMITED, CAMBORNE, ENGLAND 


A company in the Holman Group which has branches, 
technical representatives and agents throughout the 
United Kingdom and the world. 

Telephone; Camborne 2275 

wT elegrams. Airdrill, Telex, Camborne 

London Office: 44 Brook Street, London W.1 


Telephone; €¥ De-Park 9444 


Why Norway 


chose Holman 


Reliability pays 


on the Upper Vinstra ~ 


Mica schist is tough — really tough. And 
through it, over 18,000 metres of tunnel 
will have been driven before themassive 
Upper Vinstra hydro-electric project is 
completed. For this gruelling task, Thor 
Furuholmen of Oslo, the contracting 
engineers, chose Holman. The con- 
tractors have standardised on Holman 
T60R compressors and Holman Silver 
Three Rock Drills, using tungsten- 
carbide tipped steels. 

A reliable compressed air supply and 
reliable drills; these together are taking 
all the demands of punishing work and 
a tight time schedule without faltering. 
As a result, the work is being accomp- 
lished- at high speed, and the tunnelling 
is now nearing completion—and, in. fact, 
the Norwegian tunnelling record was 
broken with this combination. 

In major projects all over the world, 
Holman units are proving their repu- 
tation over and over again. For sheer 
reliability and low running cost, you 
can't beat Holman. 


Holman 


NEUMATIC EQUIPMENT 


pays... with its life 





at Southwark 


Expecting a shipment from Singapore ? If. trade 
with the Far East interests you, that is something you 
have in common with us. The largest British Bank 
established by the Far East for the Far East, we have 
branches in twenty countries throughout the world 
and maintain a complete network of agents in the 
other principal trading centres. Up-to-date details 
—on currency matters, credit information, local 
conditions, market statistics et cetera-—are con- 
tinuously channelled through our London office. 
Why not call on us next time you are in town ? 
Our experience and our facilities are yours to draw 
upon whenever you need them. 
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Branches throughout the F «s.d.ast; also New York, Hamburg and Paris 


Offices of our Sut: diary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. Jatin; Malisday &i Company Limied 


62 Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 
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COMPUTERS ON THE COUNTER II 


BY A’ CORRESPONDENT 


ed out, are likely to distinguish the design ‘of 

the computers that willbe'available in 12 to 18 
months from those now on’ the counter. These are 
« parallel‘function » and-« transistorisation. » The 
first is a pattern of design;the second, vital to it but 
likely to affect the design.of all future computers, is a 
mere economical mode of operation, with solid-state 
sémi-conducting devices taking the place of the valves 
that have hitherto been generally employed. 


T wo new principles, as‘ last week’s,article point- 


One subtle approach to the. problem of calculating 
speed was to improve the logical design-of the com- 
puter so that it should calculate faster without an 
increase in,the digit rate. More than one manufac- 
turer claims that his « order code » is so far superior 
to all others that the speed of his machine is several 
times that of other machines of comparable digit rate. 
This often means incorporating special circuits in the 
construction of the machine, and the natural exten- 
sion of this is to consider elaborating the structure of 
the machine in order to speed up those operations 
which. takes 300-millionths of a second to multiply in 
« floating-point » while another machine with the 
same digit rate takes 2,000 millionths of a second to 
multiply in «fixed point. > 

All the earlier computers used magnetic drums for 
storage. The time of transfer of an item of informa- 
tion from a drum is measured in thousandths of a 
second while that of simple manipulations in the 
computing store is measured in millionths of a se- 
cond. Therefore, the first of the expensive extras 
Was magnetic-core storage, from which information 





Is It Worth Waiting ? 


can be extracted as fast as the switches can be set— 
usually 5 or 6 millionths of a second for a word : 
according to the price of the computer, one can have 
core-storage for from 60 words to 10,000 words. 

But by now the large computer is becoming a com- 
plex of apparatus rather than a single machine. _In- 
stead of an arithmetic unit plus storage, with some 
means of passing information in and out, ope now 


thinks of an arithmetic unit. quick-access store, back- 


ing store, facilities for reading from and writing to 
Magnetic tape, input from punched cards, output 
to card-punch or to printer. It is then economic to 
separate the control unit which organises the function 
of all these units from the arithmetic unit which 
performs the calculating operations and makes com- 
parisons. This separation of control from arithme- 
tic leads naturally to the principle which was referred 
to above as « parallel. function » though it is some- 
times known also as « parallel programming » : once 
there is a separate control unit the computer can do 
more than one thing at a time. 

This idea of parallei function was foreshadowed in 
the NPL « Ace » and is now current internationally, 
for it is to be found in France in the Bull company’s 
« Gamma 60 » machine, in USA in the IBM 7070 
Data-Processing Equipment, and in Britain it is in- 
corporated in the design of the forthcoming Emidec 
2400. The arithmetic unit can then continue to work 
while simultaneously the machine is taking in new 


information or printing out results. A facility per- 


mitted by this parallel function is the inclusion in 
both the IBM 7070 and the Emidec 2400 of « enquiry 
stations. » i.e. electric typewriters through which the 
operator can secure input and output of urgent items 
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without interrupting the main programme more than 
momentarily. 


e HE most obvious change of computer technique is 

that from thermionic valves to transistors or 
more generally to « solid-state devices. » ‘When the 
life of a thermionic valve was thought to be only a 
few thousand hours, it was feared that a computer 
containing 4,000 valves would be unworkable because 
one of this host of valves would fail every hour or so. 
But the valve -makers learned to produce valves with 
an average life of several tens of thousands of hours, 
and the circuit designers learned the three vital prin- 
ciples : use valves kindly, design circuits to tolerate 
small changes in valve parameters, and provide faci- 
lities for testing to detect incipient failures. 

But the ultimate block on this line of development 
is the amount of heat generated by thermionic valves. 
Widely-.spaced apparatus, forced-air circulation and 
‘ finally refrigeration have been called in to deal with 
the heat from’ a few thousand valves, but the com- 
plexity of such computers could not be increased by a 
further order of magnitude without making heat 
almost intolerable. The transistor, without a hot 
cathode and drawing its current at only a fraction of 
the voltage used-in a valve, reduces the heat gene- 
rated per unit by one or two hundred times. A large 
British computer that makes use of the new freedom 
from heat is the Emidec: 2400; now in an advanced 
stage of design, and the IBM 7070 is a large American 
computer using transistors. 

The present stage in the evolution of computers 
can be summarised for the prospective customer as 
follows. If one is thinking of a large-scale installa- 
tion, with cost measured as a part of a million 
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pounds, several of this new generation are already 
being advertised. Such a computer should’ be fully 
transistorised; it should have a substantial amount of 
quick-access storage (at present almost universally 
on magnetic cores); it should be capable of parallel 
operation of a number of functions; and it should 
have some kind of really large backing store (of the 
order of a million words) for keeping commercial 
files. - 


Already in the class of moderate-speed computers 
with electronically stored programme. there are two 
of the new-styled machines which are competitive 
with the existing valve computers, namely the Me- 
trovic 950 which is largely so. Ferranti has now 
shown its new Sirius computer which is completely 
transistorised and works in decimal. notation : its 
price and speed are both rather less than half those 
of the Pegasus. The critical zone of development is 
that of the rather faster computers. which can be 
described technically as serial machines with digit 
rates in the range 300 kc/s to 1 Mc/s. Here there 
are well-established valve computers. which have 
proved valuable for both scientific and commercial 


work and sufficiently reliable to be in service for up . 


to 90 per cent of their working week. In view of 
the large development costs, the manufacturers will 
wish to continue to sell these as long as possible, 
which will be until some newcomer to the computer 
field offers a transistor computer of comparable per- 
formance at no greater cost. But on present showing 
it may be two or three years before this happens, and 
a valve computer in this particular class may still be 
a satisfactory investment. 
(Concluded.) 


BUSINESS NOTES 











TAKE-OVER BIDS 


Mr Clore Withdraws 


N EVER has there been such a season of take-over bids 

and mergers as this. Any financial journalist who 
has to send his copy off early to strange parts must feel 
frustrated, with the battles half won and his story ‘half 
told. But one battle at least is over : Sears Holdings has 
withdrawn the bid, worth 60s., for the Watney Mann 
ordinary shares after friendly discussions between Mr Charles 
Clore and Mr Simon Combe. By saying nothing, the 
Watney Mann directors defeated Mr Clore, because the 
market price of the shares. rose. beyond his bid price and 





stayed above it. The price has now fallen from 69s. 6d, 
to 65s. ; 

Mr Clore has not said why he has withdrawn ; it may 
be that the scope for. profit from the‘ redevelopment of 
the Watney Mann properties ‘was less than he had imagined, 
and that therefore it was not worth capping his first bid. 
His plans boiled down to nothing more‘than a promise to 
do what the brewers themselves were doing, only a little 
faster and, possibly, a little better. In the formal offer 
of Ind Coope for the ordinary capital of Taylor Walker, 
for instance, the directors of beth companies say that they 
are satisfied there are only a very few properties where 
redevelopment values are materially in. excess of values as 


premises. for the licensed trade. If this agreed merger 
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W.H, Kingsmill will receive £60,000 tax free as compen: 
sation: for the termination of his service contract. ~ This 
merger will, no doubt, produce its economies: of rationali- 
sation- ahd _ concentration ; even though Mr- Clore ‘has 







to demonstrate to shareholders that there. are economies to 
be obtained and ~ surplus’ values\ to be realised in‘ that 
brewery as well, 
the table and they should do s quickly —.not Teast. so: as 
to show what truth there is in-the rumour e 3 a possible 
merger between Watney Mann and Bass. 









Family Influence i 
A PART from one moment .of .wrath, the diectors of, 


Watney Mann have acted throughout :a. period -of 
anxiety reasonably and with’ restraint. The sanie, untortun- 






they came to deal with two rival bids, one’ from-S¢chweppés 
and the other from St.Martin. Preserving,-. On: the face 






shareholders, even granted’ the limited market. in St i Martin 
shares, than was the Schweppes offer. Schweppes has not: 







the two companies, urge. its. acceptance on. .shareholders. 
Moreover, in the formal: offer, ‘which willbe, declared 
unconditional once a. 51 per cent acceptance is “obtained, 








of the Chivers family and those of a.few other: shareholders, 











will go along with the Schweppes’ offer. 


The Chivers directors as shareholders have. every sgh 
to accept which they choose. 























which to them may have seemed’ more: valuabte. 
is an obvious and not very happy moral in this. for share- 
holders in family or director dominated companies : 
i bid comes along for such a ‘concern,. it isthe family or 
he board that has the decisive say. The bid, for instance, 
of Keith Prowse of 25 s. 8d. in-cash for every ordiniary share 
in Theatre Tickets and Messengers is practically'a foregone 
conclusion, for the directors control over 50 per’ cent of 
the capital and have decided -to accept it. 


Harrods Picks 
Debenhams 





















Harrods on Monday and, as had. been -expected, 
they preferred the proposed merger with Debenhams. to 
the one proposed by the House of Fraser. . Unanimously 
they recommended both ordinary and preference share- 
holders in Harrods, who have equal voting rights of one 
vote per £1 unit, to accept the Debenhams offer. In front 
of these proposals the market price of the Harrods shares 









goes through, as it: is likely ta do, the dinscxcis sei 
managing director of Taylor Walker, Lieutenant Colonel °' 


withdrawn, it will be up to. the. Watney Mann directors’ offer has a slight edge. 


They can now lay their tafds freely on: 


‘earnings cover, net asset values and voting. rights. 


ately, cannot be said of .the directors of Chivets when © 
of it, the offer from St Martin-was worth more ‘to Chivers ~ 


improved on its original bid and-the Chivers. directors,’ 
drawing attention to the long-standng associations ‘between — 


they reiterate their claim that with, their own*assents, those’ 


holders of more than.50 per. cent-of the ordinary capital . 
busjness, 
They‘have-a right too to told: 
in opinion about the ‘relative ‘merits of the two*offets. 
But their action does seem to Have’ ‘had ‘the’ efféct of. 


frustrating other shareholders from accepting . an« offer: . 
Phere 


when ; 


‘Insurance. 


wo, rival’ bids were considered by . the directots of 


of the directors. of Scottish Union. 


had risen. steeply, with the ordinary shares goings up from 
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95s.: 3d:tot 115s, 6d. and> the preference shares from 


28s. to’ 37s,.’Both bids give a turm on these prices but 
in terms of ‘imamediate market value there is not much to 
choose between.the two offers, though with Debenhams 
ordinary ‘shares. standing at 32s. 9d. and the House of 
Fraser « A». ordinary standing 4is. 3d. the Debenhams 
| Its bid of four of its own 10s. 
ordinary Shares for each Harrods ordinary share is worth 
about:131s:- ‘The bid by the the House of Fraser of 2 1/2 
of its:«: A’» ordinary shares plus 20 s. in cash for each 


Harrods -ordinary share is worth about 123 s. 3d. Both 


bidders ‘offer the. preference shareholders a choice but in 


. either case the ‘least they are offered is 40s. in cash. 


' With’ offets as close as this, relative values can alter with 


Swings in stock ‘exchange prices and it is in terms other 


than* immediate market advantage that the Harrods 
directors recommend the Debenhams offer. They consider 
it: more favourdble in terms of prospective dividends, 


of the Debenhams ordinaty shares carries a vote while 


‘the « Av» shates of the House of Fraser carry one vote 
~. for evety  twefity units. 


If. Harrods shareholders went 
along with.the House of Fraser they would control less than 


:10 per cent-of the total votes, which the Harrods directors 
say, tightly, would be out of line with the relative value 
of the underlying assets of the two companies. This is 


a. Jegitmate and.a sound point to make and one that will 


-appeal to institutional investors. 


The Harrads: directors go on to. speak of friendly co- 
operation over many years between Harrods and Debenhams 


and say that the merger, which has been under discussion 
“for -somie time, should result in economies from the pooling 


ef resources: including buying and internal adimnistrationy 
even though ~Harrods and- its subsidiaries would remain 
separate’ entities carrying on their traditional type of 
This, of course, is only the beginning of the 
story:-;-much. can happen before the formal offer goes 
out’ and’ shareholders have to make up their minds. But 
at’ least 'this‘can be said : the Harrods directors have put 
the facts in- front of their shareholders and they have given 


their,.-reasons. for. preferring one bid to another. In an 


- awkward situation they have behaved fairly and decisively. 


Rivals in Insurance 


Cc OMPETITIVE bidding, common enough in industry, has 
now spilled over into, insurance,. with two. -suitors 
asking for the. hand of Scottish Union and National 
Insurance. The’ first that came to woo was the Yorkshire 
Negotiations between the two companies ended 
finally with. an offer by Yorkshire Insurance of three of its 


10s.. fully paid shares plus 32:s. in cash for every two 


£1 fully paid shares in Scottish Union and three of its 


10s." shares ‘plus 30 s.'in cash for every four £ 5 « A » 


shares (10's. .paid) in Scottish Union. This bid, which 
puts a value of about 115 s. 9d on the £1 shares and of 
57 s. 4.1/2d. on’ the « A » shares, rceeived the support 
They knew that 
Norwich Union, which made a tentative and informal 
approach after these talks had begun, was also interested 
but did not entet into negotiations with that mutual office. 
A few days after the terms of the Scottish Union-Yorkshire 
merger proposals were announced, the directors of Union,: 


Each . 
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apparently taken by surpris¢ by the announcement, came 
forward with a counterbid. They proposed to make a 
cash offer of 135s. for every £1 share afd 67s. for every 
« A » share in Scottish Union. 

prices. 


Until] the formal offérs are madé, which could obviously 
contain an improved bid from Yorkshiré Insurance, Scottish 
Union shareholders need not make up.their minds. Their 
self interest will urge them to accept whatever finally is 
the best price and any decisions and tecommendations by 
the Scottish Union directors ought to bé framed in that 
light. Scottish Union is wotth bidding for; both the 
Yorkshire Insyrance and the Norwich Union see advantages 
in a co-ordination of their activities with. its widely spread 
business throughout the world ; both wish to. présérve its 
separate entity ; and both have to consider yéty sériously 
whether to keep its underwriting businéss in thé USA alive. 
Their rivalry cértainly suggests that consolidation in insurance 
is worth. paying for but it alsé suggests that mote can be 
made of Scottish Union than has so far been reflected in 
the market price of its sharés, That undérlines the principle 
that it is the shareholders’ interests that must be consulted. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Quiet and Steady 


ee spéculative currénts that were running alarmingly 
high in the London markét and in Wall Street in the 
-eatly summer havé in the past two or three wétks récéived 

a predictable chéck. Také-over biddets for English 
companies ar¢é more active than évér ; but investors have 
now félt loss as well as profit from following in their 
wake. Apart from the activity in shares diréctly concetned 
in take-over bids, the é¢quity markets have been quiet and 
steady — as oné would expect thetn to be on the eve of 
the summér holidays and in advance of the élection. This 
pause has helped gilt-edged. The institutions have béen 
buying, and the banks have for the time being stopped 
selling. The longer dated stocks with their attractive 
yields have been in particulars demand. Prices have risén 
by a point or so, helped by the thinness of jobbers’ books 
fallowing many months of dull markets. 


Another favourable factot has been the absé¢nce of marked 
s¢asonal pressure on stérling, which in past years has often 
deprésséd the rate below its parity with the dollar at this 
time of yéar. Substantial commercial démand for. stetling 
persists, from Néw York, from most Continental centrés, 
and from Russia; thé rate has stayéd firm at around 
$2.81 1/4. Sterling exports to North América now contain 
a greater admixture of manufactured goods from the United 
Kingdom, and are less dependent than they uséd to be on 
sales of séasonal products from sterling area primary 
producets. 

The dollar remains under mild pressure fiom most 
European curtenci¢s. It would have weakened further were 
it not for some movémeént of short term monty ftom 
Continéntal céentrés to Néw York. With a bill rate of 
around 3 1/4 per cént in Néw York and a small premium 
on the faieiad dollar against sterling, Néw York now has 


the edge on London as a céntre in which to employ short 
term money. Ths makes the firm tone of sterling at this 
time of year all the more impressive. so 
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BANK LENDING 


The Term and the Rate 


| O™ again. Mt W. R. Ballantyne, général manager of 


the Royal Bank of Scotland, has ventilated far- 
reaching and controversia! issues in his presidential address 
to the Scottish Ifstitute of Bankérs. In 1958, on the eve 


of the basks’ acquisition in hiré purchase finance companies, 


Mr Ballantyne was commending hire purchase to them and 
putting the case for diréct participation in the ‘business. 
This year he pleads for a departure from another classical 
banking principle, that of the short term self-liquidating 
overdraft. In practicé, Mr Ballantyne says, the departure 
has been made already. All “bankers have overdrafts 
outstanding that aré téchnically repayable on demand but 


‘in fact are. tiéd up for considerable periods. Annual 


renewal may becorne almost automatic ; and in cértain cases 
such as finance of médium term export credits or the 
building of tankers, bank monéy is tied up formally, for 
periods up to five years for export credits insured by the 
Export Crédits Guatantee Department and up to eight years 
in the special schemés for building tankers. Some big 
banks at¢ now also lending for two years on formalised 
« pétsonal loans » and for considerably longer periods, in 
practice, on house -pufchase, 

Mr Ballantyn¢ argués that the banks ought to move 
furthér in long-term lénding offering term loans repayable 
by régular instalments; he suggests that these could be 
matchéd by fixed-term deposits. Once banks openly 
recognise, and publicize, their entry into medium term 
financé, they will be able to chatgé appropriately for it ; 
at ptesént, the banks provide money for medium pétiods 
at ratés well below the market lével. The same complaint 
was made a few weeks ago by Lord Piércy, chairman of 
the Industrial:and Commercial Finance Corporation, which 
now finds itsélf short of business because the banks and 
othér City institutions are no longer leaving the « gap » 
in facitities that led ICFC to bé sét up. Many bankers 
would be réluctant to go much further in commitment of 
their funds, and now that market facilities are so much 
improved, thete is no special réason for outsiders to urge 
the banks to.do so. But theré is real logic in the principle 
of a différential chatge for advancés of markedly different 


duration, 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


Cars and Rumours 
of Cars 


Aj HERE was a time. whén motor manufacturerswere very 
careful indééd not to lét any hints about the new 
models they plannéd to inttoduce, and when, leak into 
public knowlédge; indeed, early this year Vauxhall cir- 
culariséd théir employéés watning them of the commercial 
dangérs of letting stich rumours spréad in advance. Bu: 
this spring, of their own volition or not, othér manufac- 
turers have beén acting différéntly. Rumours wére widely 
abroad ¢arly this year, that Standard was altering its smal! 
car rangé in some way; so widely, indeed, that Standard felt 
obliged to announce its néw Triumph Herald some weeks 
before it could arrange to have models on show at dealers 
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throughout the country, or available for demonstration. 
Even then, most dealers could promise nothing better than 
three months’ delivery (which fortunately for the Herald 
was little longer than customers were being asked to wait 
for most established models). Last week Sir Leonard Lord 
gave an unusual amount of detail about the. new very small 
cars that BMC will be introducing this summer, and said 
just when, the end of August. The next day Ford, not to 
be outdone, confirmed that it had a replacement for the 
Popular ” approaching the stage where it could be put 
into production”, but gave no idea of when this might 
reach the market. 

Two peculiarities about the introduction of these cars 
may have made their makers readier to talk in advance. 
One is the current strength of demand for new cars in the 
popular range, which has meant that sales of existing 
models—and even their secondhand prices—have not been 
affected as much as usual by the announcement of new 
ones. The second is that of these three companies only 
Ford is talking frankly about a " replacement ”. Standard 
has been anxious to emphasise that the Herald, which is 
in a somewhat higher price range, is not a replacement for 
the Standard 8 and 10 saloons—though these are now out 
of production. Talking of his coming 850 c.c. front-wheel- 
drive baby cars, Sir Leonard Lord was careful-to emphasise 
that the Morris Minor will continue to be produced as 
well as the A.40 introduced last winter; only by omission, 
indeed, did he indicate that production of the Austin A.35, 
presumably, will be coming to an end. And Ford may 
well think that assurances that they have a replacement, 
probably rear-engined, coming fairly soon: for the Popular, 
will not kill the remaining market for this old-fashioned 
but sturdy vehicle, which at £419 including tax is still 
far and away the cheapest orthodox car on the British 
market. It would perhaps be too much to expect to ask 
them just when they plan to put an overhead-valve engine 
into their Anglia-Prefect range, or indeed " replace ”” those 
models, 


SUEZ CANAL 


Government Sells SIM 


HE Government retains its chareholding in the Suez 
Finance Company, but it has just sold for £1,800,000 


the 70,760 shares it received last January in the Société | 


d’Investissements Mobilier (SIM). Along -with other 
shareholders in the Suez Finance Company it received the 
shares in this. investment trust subsidjary and some cash 
from the parent company after the receipt of the first 
compensation payment from the United Arab Republic. 
It has nov sold them to Hambros Bank, which is acting on 
behalf of the Locana Corporation, for about 25 1/2 each. 
These shares will now be ‘available to shareholders in 
Locana, who include Harrisons and Crosfield and a good 
number of investment trusts as well as Hambros Bank and 
the Suez Finance Company itself. 


SIM holds shares in French and other European compan- 
ies and as a route into investment in the Common Market 
has its attractions for institutional investors. A big block 
of its shares was thus well worth bidding for.. The 
Government is satisfied that it has secured. the .best: price 
obtainable at. the present time. It did not want: to sell 


the shares in an open sale. in the stock market or .by an 
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open tender for fear of depressing the market price unduly. 
Instead of advertising its intention to sell, it invited a 
number of institutions which had expressed an_ interest 
in the SIM shares to make an offer. This sale by private 
tender, however, has led to some murmurings in the City. 
N.M. Rothschild, the merchant bankers who originally lent 
the British Government the money to buy the Suez Canal 
shares, were passed by. This discontent is understandable. 
But only if the Government turned down an’ offer better 
than the one from Hambros Bank is there real reason for 
complaint. Nevertheless, if the Government, following 
further compensation payments, receives more SIM shares 
and, having established a precedent, decides to sell them 


‘it might perhaps make it more apparent that justice is 


being done. 


DIAMONDS 


New Deal | 


7 o 
in Sierra Leone | 


D IAMONDs in Sierra Leone have been a constant source 

of trouble as well as wealth. Sporadic riots, poaching 
by African diggers in the area where Sierra Leone Selec- 
tion Trust, a member of the syndicate, retained a monopoly 
right, ‘the smuggling of stones across the border into Liberia 
all suggested that the concession under which Diamond 
Corporation Sierra Leone, the agent of the syndicate, had 
the sole right to buy the diamonds of licensed African 
diggers’ was not simply unworkable but also:a cause of 
friction and tension. There was less smuggling last year 
but that was a reflection of the recession throughout the 
diamond trade. Policing was more strict but there were 
also signs that the illicit diggers were more highly organised, 
with one gang at least forming a skirmishing line to combat 
the police. 

The diamond syndicate had to think hard and to think , 
again. It has done so and has signed a new five year 
agreement with the Government of Sierra Leone. Under 
this agreement, the monopoly buying right of Diamond 
Corporation Sierra Leone disappears, Instead, the Govern- 
ment will set up its own buying office, managed but not 
controlled .by the Diamond Corporation. All diamonds 
produced by African diggers will in future be exported and 
marketed solely through this office. But, if the African 
diggers are dissatisfied with the price offered to them by 
this office they have the right to ship their diamonds to 
London for sale by tender to the merchants. These: sales 
will be arranged by the Central Selling Organisation,: but 
it will be up to the merchants to bid for the parcels. and 
not, as is the case with other-diamind sales, to accept or 
reject a parcel at a price fixed by the selling organisation. 
As, however, the market price for diamonds is effectively 
fixed by the syndicate’s control over the production and 
marketing of the bulk of the world’s output, the African 
digger is unlikely to find the value put on his diamonds 
varying much from: one buyer to another. 

The disappearance of a monopoly buyer may. be important 
politically and psychologically to the African digger but 
though he has been given greater freedom to deal with 
whom he likes he may thus still find himself dealing at 
monopoly prices. The choice therefore for him may be 


between those prices. and; those offered by Lebanese mer- 
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chants. 
African diggers. (beth licensed and illicit) and it is through 
this hold on;them that the Lebanese merchants..can ‘squeeze 
the prices they ‘offer the diggers and eatn their profit. by 
dealing close to: the- monopoly ‘prices ‘or .at the prices: the 
Russians ate willing to offer. Until this hold: is. breken, 
the illicit trade in .Sierra..Leone diamonds is valkely, to 
disappear for Per: . 


THE. ECONOMY 


‘How Investment 
‘Has Changed 


I the: first quarter of ‘this year capital espcnilitanett in 

Britain's mattufacturing, industries: was about 11 per 
cent lowet than a year hefore — in volume as well:as-in 
value; since:the prices of capital goods’ had:not.changed 
significantly. over. the year. “Only Sper cent of the diffe- 
rence. was dye to lower spending by: private manufacturers; 
the rest, stated the Board’ of Trade this week, was the 
result of lower Government capital spending on research 
and ‘development: facilities in manufacturing -industry. 
(Fhis:implies’ quite ‘slashing:cuts inthis Government expen- 
diture, -which' in 1957 represented no.more than 5 percent 
of the whole). “In :«- other industries and. services», 
outside manufacturing, capital .expenditure. rase by 4 per 
cant to: the highest level ever. 


* wer ihe five year run: of Britain’ s investmefit boom, 
which really began in 1954, there have: bean: conside- 
rable. changes in-the ; pattern. of- capital investment: in: this 
country. Most-~ obvious has been the fact. that this “was 
esséntially a’ boom. in private investment; -at/ 1954 prices, 
capital’ expenditure in the ‘public sector. last year was 
somewhat less ‘than in 1953; it had exceeded ‘it only in 
one of the years in‘between and’ then very slightly. ' Private 
investment, ‘by contrast, had grown: no-less than.60-per 
cent in volume’ between’ 1953' and: 1958'; ‘and from consti- 
tuting 45 per cent ‘of the fixed” investment in®Britain 
in 1953, last‘year-accounted for 58‘per cent.’ Within‘ the 
investment -of the private sector, too, he balance had shifted. 
Fixed investment’ in manufacturing reached’ its peak, about 
43 per ‘cent above the 1953 ‘volume, “in’ early 1957, and 
has since ‘come ‘down about 10° ‘per’ :cerit.: But «private 
Koysebuilding “is ‘up: about 60 per cent; and ‘fixed: invest- 
menit in’« other industries and: services, though it has seetned 
to be levelling’ off ‘once’ or- twice, ‘has always resumed ‘its 
increase, and is now’ about 75 per‘ cent higher ‘than in 
1953. 
This” continued“ growth is steadily ‘bringing capt 
expenditure in these other industries and services — 
agriculture, « forestry, fishing, building and contracting, 
distribution and‘ ‘other services — nearer ‘to equalling the 


volume ‘of resources going - to |, increase” " manufacturing 


capacity > at. current prices, in the first quarter of 1959, 
“investment in manufacturing will have been of the ‘order 
of £205 million, and investment’ in the other industries 
and. services about’ £180 million. The fitst surge of fixed 
investment in this part of the economy no doubt reflected 
the end of restrictions upon commercial building 2s the 
proportion of constructional resources required for housing 
began to -shrink;- more recently,’ its continued growth: has 


e 
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reflected “they fact that the levelling off and recession 
in ‘the British economy over- the past few years has 
been .confined almost entirely to manufacturing. In 
distribution arid commerce there was much more to be 
done in arrears of “replacement; .and the new offices, 


garages and ‘supermarkets: hive” not been left idle. 


COPPER (MARKET 


Waiting for the Strike 


 *F oR months: past :the copper: market has been dominated 
: . “by ther possibility: of a- strike in the. American 
miming: industry whem the labour contracts expire at the 
end of June. Until:recently the fact that world production 
was running ahead: of consumption helped to. stabilise the 
matket, not weaken it. The surplus in the United States 
was absorbed by heavy buying in anticipation of a strike ; 
and though stocks in the rest of the world increased the 
strength of the American market kept prices in London 
up. ‘But’ American’ demand -is sie te argely satisfied and 
prices: have*weakened. . The American custom smelters 
have had ‘to cut:their price’by half:a-cent to 31 1/2 cents 
a lb, the. same-as the primary producer’s: price, and 
dealers are reported to be offering for July delivery at 
less than that. Prices'in New York and London sagged 
further on news of a.settlement of a wage claim in a 
Chilean mine, and of the first rise for several months in 
producer's stdces of refined copper in the United States. 

* While outputand deliveries of copper in the United 
States in May were almost as.high as in April, stocks at 
end’ of ‘the ‘month rose by nearly 12,000 short tons to 
86;000:'tons.. ‘Stocks there are’ still low, being equal to 
only two:thirds of a month’ deliveries and only one-third 
as‘large as’a year.ago. | Stacks in the rest-of the world rose 
further in May by 9,000 tons to 148,000 ton, equal to 
‘two month's deliveries’ andthe highest for over a year 
In Britain and’‘on the.Continent consumers are evidently 
getting almost all the copper they need under their long- 
termi coritracts with producers; the bulk of consumer 
demand in-the London Market is from Russia and other 
East’ European countries. Cash copper in London is now 
£230.a ton, having failen'by about £ 12 since the beginning 
of the month. ' Strangely, cash copper still commands a 
small premium over three months’ delivery, though metal 
exchange stocks have now risen to nearly 13,000 tons. 
Some traders are presumably holding copper in the hope 
of being able to ship it to the United States at a profit. 
A long strike could bring a sharp rise in prices; without 
one -copper seems certain to weaken further. 


PLASTICS 


Wrapped in : Polythene 


F. ILM’ for wrapping forms ‘one of the biggest uses for 

polythene’; last year it is estimated that about 10,000 
to 14,000: tons of film were used in Britain, perhaps 90 per 
cent of it: for’ wrapping, out of a total consumption of 
around 45,000 tons. This proportion of about 25-30 per 
cent is littie smaller than that in the U.S.A., where film 
forms about 30 per-cent-of total sales, . In both countries 


















Assurance of sound 
planning and design... 


This: handsome officeblock impressively 
sited.at.-Kingswood, Surrey, was recently 
completed by Richard Costain Ltd. for the 
Legal & General Assurance Society. 
It-:isa “T” shaped. building, rising:in its 
centre'to-six storeys 






The Costain combination of sound prelim- 
inary planning plus technical experience and 
skill:enabled-the-contract to be finished 

in less than 18 months. 
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‘Legal & General’ 
contract for 
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B » re) > T .\ | ht Architect: RONALD FIELDING, A.R.LB.A. 
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BUILDING & CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS - LONDON ENGLAND 
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Place: London. Time: Two-thirty p.m 
Weather: Cloudburst: Result: Sky dark: as night, every i 
light and drainage pump turned on—and a suddenly sonatas 
soaring demand for electricity. 
, ‘More power is meeded fast, ‘but this need ‘has ‘been 
foreseen. At Thames North Control an Assistant Control | 
Engineer, aged 28, makes a.decision, gets on to. Norwich | _ 
Generating Station. Within minutes extra power is being 
transferred.to London. This.is-the kind of responsibility 
the likes, the reason for which he joined the Electricity 
Supply Industry,as@<Graduate Trainee, five years-ago. 


HOW ABOUT YOU ? 
The demand or electricity | sixth form of your school, or as 
doubles every ten years, so || a grdduate with an engineer- 
opportunities for promotion |} ing degree. k 
Oe full details, please write 


are outstandingly good. 
‘Careers are really secure, too, jf to the address below; tell us 






| 


and the work is varied and age and what exams 
antéresting. | you’ve passed—that will help 

You can join as.a student |} us to give you advice that’s 
@pprentice from the science |} really personal. 


The Education and Training Officer, The Electricity-Council, 
> 144 19 Winsley Street, London, W.1. 


Young men ge< on, in Electricity 
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Its time you savoured the 
deep contentment of 


GALLAHER’S 


RICH DARK 
HONEYDEW 


a blend of finetobaccos... sweet smoking... long lasting 
so pameesty contrived thatdty Will growin your aflection. 
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first-class - air-conditioned 


gyro-stabilized 
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When you've dashed half-way 
across the world to high-pressure 
days of successful decision, you 
owe it to yourself to protect the 
human side of you, to unwind 
slowly on a leisureful, pleasureful 
voyage into the sun. On Matson 
liners, all accommodation is first 
class, the cuisine is superb, and 
every cabin has a private shower 
and toilet. 
Fares are payable in sterling 
20% of all sea-fares allowed in 
xcess of your basic travel allow- 
ce for ‘on board’ expenses 
Full details from your travel 
agent or Matson Lines Office. 


Maton finee- 


120/128 ReltMalbondan,Siheh TRAtalgar 4932/9 


Hes Oceanic:Steamship»Compony 
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polythene manufacturers see film as one of their- fastest- 
growing markets in the future; their eyes are set on the 
share of the wrapping market at present held by cello- 
phane. So far polethylene sales have grown by exploiting 
new markets. and. cellophane has been almost unaffected ; 
but the recent development of more-transparent polythéne 
films makes it suitable for the large « overwrappng » 
market — the outer wrappings of cartons of the wrapping 
of bread, for example — which‘ is .at.present the preserve 
of cellophane and waxed paper. 


Price is the advantage that polythene can offer; in Britain 
it is at present 10-35 per cent cheaper than cellophane,, 
depending on the grades used, in-terms of area and int the 
U.S.A. the advantage is about 40-50 per cent. It could 
become: greater: not only is polythene cheaper in itself, 
but one'can use a thinner film the difference coming from 
the ability to use polyethylene thinner than with cellophane. 
It should be eventually possible to use polythene half as 
thick as cellophane, making ‘it potentially less competitive 
in’ price with waxed paper.’ Problems in the design of 
wrappng machinery have to ‘be solved before such thin 
materials can be used ; new machinery is in any case needed 
for, polythene, because it is less stiff than cellophane, and 
so has to be pulled through the wrapping machine where 
cellophane is pushed, apart from needing different me- 
thods of sealing. 


Viewing this rich potential market — cellophane sales 
in Britain are still several times those of polythene film 
— the polyethylene makers are proclaiming the merits of 
the different types that they make as replacements for 
cellophane. There are the normal low-density materials, 
made by the high-pressure process of Imperial Chemical 
Industries and now widely used; the intermediate density 
materials, made by the same process’; and the high-density 
materials, made by the Ziegler and Phillips low-pressure 
procesesses. In general. clarity and stiffness improve and 
price rises with density; high-density film is not yet in 
production in Britain. 


WORLD ECONOMY 


The Best Survey 


HE annual report of the Bank for International 
Settlements is less lively than in former years ; 

that is due partly to the departure of Per Jacobsson, and 
partly to the fact that the principles of sound finance and 
free exchange which the BIS under Dr Jacobsson’s leadership 
unremittingly preached are increasingly accepted throughout 
the world. But the report remains the best of the regular 
surveys of the world economy in its coverage of financial 
trends ; and its synthesis of international material such as 
in Britain goes into the annual « Economy Survey », 
achieved with remarable economy of space, brings out im- 
portant trends that day to day observers tend to miss. 
Which two countries in Europe or North America. between 
1938 and 1958 together scored the smallest increase in 
national output per head ? Britain was one; the other was 
Western Germany. Agrainst the remarkable pace of ex- 
pansion achieved by Germany since 1948 there have to be 
set, as this table reminds us, both the setback of the war 
and. the increase in population. 





PACE-OF ECONOMIC EXPANSION: 


Annual. rate- of expansion: of gross-national - product, 
in real terms 


1938-48 1948-58 1938-58 
Total Per head 
PNET. cctv aceane —).1 7.9 3.1 2.9 
MEET |. twee ai 1.4 3.4 2.3 2.0 
NUE © "6 dachue <0 0: tae 2.9 2.3 1.4 
WOE: duce die ges ee —0.2 5.8 2.8 Pe 
W. Germany t ..... —2.0 8.4 2.6 1.2 
WN ae Uana'a ne 6 teed —0.3 ss 2.6 1.9 
Netherlands ....... hi 4.6 2.9 LS 
OEE Su a0 o cctiece a 2.4 3.0 2.7 1.8 
PES 6 caw ided aes 2.4 3.5 2.9 2.1 
Switzerland ....... 42:3 3.9 3.1 2.0 
United Kingdom .... 0.9 2.4 ke 1.2 
EE hid aiaranar dk 5.9 4.2 5.0 3.0 
United States ...... $23 3.0 4.2 2.6 


*1937-48; 1937-58. 71948-57; 1938-57. 71938-49; 1948-58. 


The BIS report again includes a useful survey of world 
gold. production and gold hoarding. Its estimate of 
hoarding, which is obtained as a residual and apparently 
includes all private holdings for non-industrial purposes, 
is $180 million or just over 5 million ounces, less than 
one fifth of production outside the Communist bloc. By 
contrast, the annual report of Samuel Montagu earlier this 
year put total additions to private holdings at 12 million 
ounces, or two fifths of the total. 


Where it has gone 


N the twelve months to mid-May, advances by all banks 

in Britain rose by one third, from £2,032 million to 
£2,680 million. The detailed classification published by the 
British Bankers’ Association: shows how large a part of 
that remarkable spurt in lending. has been to customers 
who previously bore the brunt of the credit squeeze. 
Advances to the personal and professional group rose by 
£163 million, a full 50 per cent; the total, at £487 million 
is still a much smaller proportion of total advances than 
before 1955. But the hire purchase finance houses have 
increased their advances in the year from £31 millioh to 
£83 million, a total almost*twice the 1955 peak.Moredver, 
much of the increase of £70 million in advances to rétail 
trade must ‘have financed hire purchase. Together, these 
three groups increased their advances by £285 million, 45¢per 
cent of the total increase. Agriculture and the « other 
financial » group both had big increases. Industry, which 
takes well over one half of total bank advances, accounted 
for only a third of the year’s increase. The biggest 
proportionate increases there were in iron and steel, ship- 


ping and ship-building, and building and contracting. 


In the latest three months to mid-May, total advances 
rose by £213 million. This follows the record increase 
of £245 million in the previous quarter. Demand for 
advances is now seasonally less strong, and it will be surpris- 


ing if the pace of expansion does..not-slow down quite 
markedly, 
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dictation 
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departures 


Disturbing rumours from Rome. . Top-level 


- action urged. Confounded nuisance, but better 


see for self. Keep secretary busy. in absence 
transcribing recorded directives, memos . . . 


If held up, may even record report, ‘have-it 


flown back. Time is money—spend it: wisely. 


- What would business be today without modern 


equipment! 

Since Remington introduced, over 80 years 
ago, the first-ever item of mechanised office 
equipment—the typewriter—the Company’s 
range of products has expanded to take in 
virtually the whole field of office automation. 
Hand in hand, however, with the manufacture 
of Remington equipment and supplies has gone 
relentless research into every aspect of business 
practice. The results, applied by specialists in 
office systems and machines, are reflected daily 
in maximum efficiency achieved at lowest cost 
in routine and administrative operations, 
large and small. 

Times have changed radically since 1873. 
Remington Rand, more often than not, have 
been instrumental in changing them—to the 
lasting benefit of business everywhere. 


Accounting, Adding, Calculating, Dictating, Dupli- 
cating and Photo-Copying Machines. Univac 
Electronic Computing Systems. O & M ‘Service. 
Filing, Visible Record and Charting Systems. Fire 
Resistant Equipment. Electric, Noiseless and Stan- 


dard Typewriters. Office Furniture and Supplies. 


People who. KNOW. know 


Remington Rand Limited, 1-19 New Oxford Street, 
London WC1 CHA 8888 


There is a branch in your areg consult your telephone directory 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Buying by Post 

M** order sales in Britain reported in the 1957: Census 

of Distribution amounted to £128 million—nearly 
treble their 1950 value. . But even this. large figute is not 
comprehensive ; it excludes the mail:.order ttade done. by 
manufacturers, by departinent stores and probably that of 
some hundreds of small firms making specialist offers which 
would be likely to escape the census net. Something like 
2 per cent of all retail sales must be made through the 


post, amounting, in a year, to about-£-3 per head of the 
population. 


Although 387 mail order firms reported in the census, 
the field: is. dominated by a mete handful. Of the’ total, 
trade in 1957, 85 per cent was. made by large clothing 
or general mail order firms each with.a turnover of ‘over £1 
million and with an average turnover of atoutid-£5° million. 
Moreover, by no means all these fitins are independent ; 
the report in ‘last week's Board of Trade Joutnal’ discteetly 
avoids. any names but it is well known” that the: two 
giants, Littlewoods and Great Universal Stores; own seemt 
firms each. 
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Mail ordering operates in: nearly- all branches of the 
rétail busness but is most used in buying for the watdtobe 
and the home. Mail order houses’ sales in 1957 of 
clothing at £48 million represented rathet mote than 4 per 
cént of all retail sales in this marker and of footwear at 
£14 million about 6 per cent. Their sales of household 
textiles ahd soft furnishings ‘at £11 million were as tnuch 
as 8 1/2 per cent .of total sales and of floor coverings 
4.1/2-per cent. Apatt from clothing, shoes, and household 
goods, the retnaining £ 22 millions’ was sprinkled mostly 
over Seeds, toys, jewellery and fancy goods’; less than 


-£1' millon. went on food, drink and tobacco. 


“The fascination for. women: of catalogues,’ which: get 


‘bigger’ and glossier, the lack of time:to-shop — there-may 


be: a dozen. reasons. why the appeal of mail ordeting is 
growing. ‘The attractive credit terms undoubtedly play a 
part: most of the large houses sell almost entirely on-credit, 
making nio-extra charge for it,.atrd customers were indebted 
to 'thetn at the end ‘of 1957 to the tune °of :£26+ million. 
Every effort is being:made to:sptead this:way of buying still 
further -through agents and» club ofganisets who “show the 
catalogues around :and” may help in-the collection: of the 


minety and’ ees of the: goods. 


Security Prices and Yields 


Price: Price Price. 


BRITISH FUNDS 
June 9 
100 100 9918, 
98%, | . 98%, 99 
‘ 9915.0 991, a2 
101, VO1%¢ | | a 1O1 %e- 
Bite “65 91 9045.4 91, 
8148%,6 813% 
100%, 1004, 
1032, 1031, 

9} 888, 881, 
Convetsion 51,% .......1974) 99% 99, 
Treasury 31% .......1977480] 77it| 772%, 
Treasury 31,% 1979-81| 78%, 788, 
Funding 3%% ....1999-2004| 71%,* | 712," 
Consols 4% ..after Feb. 1957) 7414 74, 
War Loan 31,.% .. after 1952} . 655, 65%, 
Treasury 3 : 574, 574, 
Consols 21, 51 514% 51*,9 
Treasury 21% after Apr. 1975! 49% °°] 491, 


Finencie! Times Indices 


Convetsion 43,% 
Savings Bonds 3% 
Savings. Bonds 3% . 
Conversion 44% 
Exchequer 51,% 


Cees 215% 
Ordinary Consols.. Bo 
Indext Yield 
4.86 
4.85 
4.82 


, Fixed 
Int.- 
3.16 
9312) 
93.40 
5.08 93.36" 481° 
5.08 93.48 4:80 


fluly 1.1935=100 ¢1928=—100 


The. Economist | 
June 10 266.7 
> 17 267.6 
n 29 267.7 


1953=.100 


Ordinary 
Yield 


5.10 
5.14 
5.11 


t 


: June 16 June 23 


Price 
June 16 


Price 


ORDINARY, STOCKS june 9 


Price 
Jufie~23 
eer 


58/6 
67/6 
46/3 
32/- 
21/74 


52/- 
‘Ba 


60/3 
68/9 
47/6) 
32/41, 
2/9 


Ee Te ee ee ARE a) 
Assoc. Portiond ‘Cement ... 


58/6* 
64/9" 
44/3 
32/11, 
21/9 
49/9 


52/Tg 
12/104, 


WEE «vent ohn Hale Ae ble 64% ior. 
British Motor 
British Oxygen 


62/1, 
28/- 


36/7, 
57/Tt, 
47/7, 
50/- 
64/3 


68/- 
122/6 
257/6 

32/6 


91/9* 
133/9° 

30/11, 

91/6 


160/6 
91/9 
32/- 
54/74, 


95/3 

1383/9 
29/3 

. 85/9 


WN WIS OdDe NAVA. 
SGEN RVTS VEYA SBRSE: 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 











GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 


Great Universal Stores has announced 
that -no action is. contemplated: for the 
enfranchisement of the ”A” non-voting 
shares of the company. During recent 
weeks hopes that GUS might do some- 
thing about the non-voting shares have 
caused fluctuations in the price of both 
classes of shares: the voting ordinary 
shares touched 62s. 6d. om -one occasion 
and the ”A” non-voting shares touched 
44s.4%d. The discrepancy in prices re- 
flected ‘thopes~ that ~the: enfranchisement 
of the non-voting shares would mean 
some conpensation for the ordinary shares 
for the loss of their voting privileges. 


Following the annoucement the 5s. or- 
dinary shares fell by 4s.4%d. to 48s.9d. 
and the ”A” by 1s.3d. to 41s.9d. 


- As was expected, the group has announ- 

ced its. intention, of tidying up the_ 24 
preference. share issues of 20 subsidiary 
companies within the group. The total 
amount of preference capital involved is 
between {£8 million and £9 million ano 
a schme has been prepared by Helbert 
Wagg and ,the company’s auditors and 
solicitors whereby the issues will be con- 
solidated into the 7 per cent and 5 per 
cent preference shars of the parent com- 
pany. Full details will be sent to the 
shareholders concerned in due course. 


REDIFFUSION 


Reflecting the reduction in the stan- 
dard. rate of income. tax shareholders .in 
Rediffusion, the radio and television relay 
firm-.-which has a 37% per cent interest 
in Associated Rediffusion, are to. receive 
a tax+free dividend of 16 per cent the 
year to 3lst March last: At the time of 
the rights offer just over.a year ago, the 
directors forecast a payment of 15. per 
cent. The total distribution in 1957-58 
was made up of a 9 per cent tax-free 
@ividend and a special "profits tax” in- 
terim of 3% per cent, tax-free. The 
increase of 1 per cent in th tax-free rate 
above that forecast when the standard 
rate of income tax was 8s. 6d, in the { 
means, the directors explain, that share- 
holders will receive, allowing now for 
tax “At 7s, 9d. in the {£, approximately 
the Same gross distribution as was then 
promised. 


The group’s trading profits and other 
income, which presumably takes in. an 
interim, dividend received: from Associa- 
ted Rediffusion, rose from £4,077,384 to 
£4,675.255 and the consolidated net profit 
rose,even more steeply, from £914,092: to 
£1,428,239:. after minority. interests. the 
net profit attribuable to the parent com- 
pany. amounted to £1,417,600, against 
£815,382, so that. the dividend is covered 
just over twice. At 36s. 6d. the 5s_ ordi- 
nary units offer a gross yield: of 3.6. per 
cent, refiecting Rediffusion’s interests: on 
both sides of the television screen 


ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS 


Six months ago the directors of Allied 
Ironfownders said that sales and profits 


were then running at approximately the 
same level as in the same period a year 
before. But, apparently, the group’s sales 
and’ profits had suffered a slight check 
in the first months of the financial year 


that ended on April 4th last, and for the . 


full year the preliminary statement re- 
veals that profits before tax have fallen 
from £2,461,532 to £2,185,057 and net profits 
after tax from £849,340 to £720,878. redu- 
cing the cover on the ordinary dividend, 
which is left unchanged for the third 
year running at 12% per cent, to about 


“1.7 times. 


Any disappointment with this‘ result 


may. be ‘allayed by the statement by the . 


directors that the fall in profits was con- 
fined to certain sections of the: business 
“which are now showing an improve- 
ment.”- Clearly, as a’ producer of iron 
goods for the building. trade, of kitchen 
and domestic equipment and of cookers, 
boilers and heaters, this group stands to 
gain from the relaxations in hire purchase 
regulations and from the schemes to en- 
courage the re-equipment of older houses. 
Moreover, it has now cut its losses in 
Australia, which have been of the order 
of £270,000 a year, by closing the foundry 
there. At 46s.,-the £1 ordinary -units 
yield 5.6 per cent. 


ASHDOWN INVESTMENT TRUST 


The new offer to the public of or- 
dinary shares in Ashdown Investment 
Trust is of 2,500,000 shares at 17s. each 
In this offer, the sponsors, Helbert, ~ 
Wagg and Company, are trying to 
combine the advantages or an ortho- 
dox investment trust with the mar- 
ketability of a unit trust by equating 
the issue price of the shares to the 
market value of the underlying secu- 
rities that can be attributed to the 
equity of the trust. The shares are 
being offered on a dividend of "not 
less than 13 per cent” and on a yield 
of £3 16s. 6d. per cent. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


The Westminster is the last of the 
Big Five to announce a rights issue, 
completing the round begun by the 
Midland Bank early this year. O% 
the Northern banks, the District. has 
foreshadowed an issue, but Martins 
has said none is in contemplation for 
the time being. The Westminster fol- 
lows Barclays in combining its issue 
of new capital with a capitalization 
of reserves, Both the rights issue. 
which is not being underwritten, and 
the scrip issue are on a basis of one- 


for-four for the {£1."B” shares. The 
issue. price is 25s, compared with @ 
market price of 70s before the 


announcement. The effective value of 
the rights per share was thus 9s, a 
bonus element among the Big Five 
issues second only to that offered by 
the National: Provincial. Nonetheless, 
the shares fell: after the announce- 
ment; as in previous cases, — had 
run too high. 


The directors are paying an interim 


dividend of 1s3d a share on the exis- 
ting "B” shares, The final dividend 
on the "B” capital as increased from 
£14.14 million. to £21.20 million will be 
1s, and for 1960 the directors expect 
to maintain the distribution at not.less 
than 2s a share. The draft on publi- 
shed reserves is being made good from 
hidden reserves; the ratio of the bank’s 
total capital and published reserves 

_ rises from 3.2 to 4.0 per cent of de- 
posits at end-1958. 


RONEO 


Last year, in spite of record sales, Ro- 
neo suffered a setback in its trading pro- 
fits from their 1957 peak; they fell from 
£840,701 to £776,976. A year ago Si: 
Greville Maginess, the chairman, said 
that existing production facilities were 
not adequate to meet the rising demand 
for office equipment and that the inten- 
tion Was to erect a new factory at Nor- 
wich, There are also plans afoot to 
expand the range of products and extend 
production facilities at the Romford fac- 
tory. To finance this programme the 
company is to raise about £1.5 million 
by a "rights” issue on the basis of two 
new ordinary shares for every three 5s. 
shares held. Before the issue the present 
{1 ordinary stock units will be sub-divi- 
ded into four ordinary shares of 5s each. 


The ‘price of the issue will be announ- 
ced shortly before the annual meeting 
on July 9th but the market expects a 
price of around 14s. The directors say 
that on the basis of trading results so 
far this year they expect to maintain the 
present total dividend of 15 per cent on 
the new capital, so that on the assump- 
tion of an issue price of 14s. the pros- 
pective yield ex-rights should be just 
over the current one of 4 per cent 


MOSS EMPIRE STOLL 


‘The proposed merger of Moss Empires 
with the Stoll Theatres Corporation was 
defeated by Stoll stockholders at the ex- 
traordinary meeting which the group 
called to pass proposals which required 
a 75, per cent majority to become effec- 
tive. Opposition amounted to between 20 
and 25 per cent of the holders, and about 
200 shareholders attended the meeting at 
the Coliseum .The chairman, Mr Prince 
Littler, opened the proceedings with a 
proposal to with draw the resolution, but 
shareholders insisted on a discussion and 
a vote. When the vote was taken, the 
resolutions were rejected with very few 
dissentions. The opposition was not 


_against the idea of a merger but one of 


its spokesmen , Mr Gerald Byre, descri- 
bed the terms of the Moss offer as ” ludi- 
crous”. One Moss share and 1s 6d in 


cash was offered for every two Stoll sha- 
res and at pre-merger prices the bid put 
a value of 9s on each ordinary share. 
Since then the prices of both the Moss 
and the Stoll shares have reacted so that 
the offer was worth only 7s 7'4d per Stoll 
share at the time of the meeting. 
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The mergt:* would have resulted in the 
liquidation of Stoll, which the 
Stoll al ready holds 44.6 per cent of Moss 
shares. Under the new group it would 
have contributed £ 3.7 million of the to- 
tal assets of £ 6.4 million, or $8 per cent, 
and it would hold 61 per cent of theen- 
larged capital of Moss. Under the Ccir- 
cumstances the opposition felt that. any 
bid should have come from Stoll. A divi- 
dend of at least 25 per cent was forécast 
on the enlarged capital, or 12 % per cent, 
against 10 per cent, on the present Stoll 
shares. With prostects for the current 
year considered to be good and with ear- 
nings of 16 per cent covering the 10 per 
cent payment in 1958, Mr Gerald Byre, 
one of the leaders of the opposition, 
maintained that a 12 % per cent dividend 
could be « paid in any case », He sug- 
gested that a shareholders’ committee 
should be formed to work with the board 
on any new plans. Mr Littler said that 
he would consider the proposals, Follow- 
ing the decision the price of Stoll’s sha- 
res rose by 3d to 7s 6d and the Moss 
shaves remained unchanged at 13s 9d. 


BRITISH ELECTRIC TRACTION 


Following a rise in its profits hefore 
tax by 26 per cent from £3,687,000 to 
{4,615,000 British Electri¢ Traction, the 
industrial holding company, has raised 
the dividend on its deferred capital 
from 25 per cent to 35 per cent for the 
year to March 3ist last. Net earnings 
cover this higher. payment. about 1.4 
times, But this cover is likely. to be 
improved in the near future, for the 
1958-59 figures presumably include 
nothing more than the 11% per cent 
interim dividend received on BET's 
shareholding in Associated Rediffusion: 
With that company now pursuing a 
"normal dividend policy” and earning 
a profit of £7 million in the year which 
ended on April 30th, the chances oi 
a bigger income for BET from _ its 
interests in commercial television look 
good, Indeed, those chances are re- 
flected in the price of BET's 5s "A” 
deferred shares, which standing at 
38s. 9d. yield 4% per cent. 


WIGGINS, TEAPE 


Tho ugh there is still surplus capacity 
in the paper industry; Wiggins, Teape 
achieved record sales last year and despité 
further import restrictions in its overseas 
markets its exports, too, were a record. 
Even so, the group’s trading profits fell 
from £3,892,899 to £3.515,497, which must 
reflect shrinking margins in an increas- 
ingly competitive industry as well as the 
initial losses incurred on the group’s new 
plants at Dartford, the Sudbrook pulp 
mill in South Wales and the new coating 
machinery at Treford. The chairman, 
Mr. L, W. Farrow, says that these projects, 
which, with working capital absorbed over 
{4 million, are now collectively running at 
a profit. To finance these ventures the 
company had to sell some of its invest- 
ments and the consequent fall in invest- 
ment income amounted to £130,000. How- 
ever, a the tax charge of £1.4 million, 
against £1.8 million, left the consolidated 
net profit slightly higher at £2,129,979, 
compared with £2,127,670. 

Shareholders of Wiggins, Teape are 
among the few investors who are kept 


informed of’ the true value of their com- 
pany’s properties. The full accounts 
reveal that the insured vdlue of fixed 
assets is £31.5 million, compared with a 
book value of £20.6 million. On the basis 
of the insured: value the net worth 
atributable to the £1 ordinary units is 
about 70s, tompared with about 44s. on 
balance sheet figures. The £1 ordinary 
shares are quoted at 66s., to offer a yield 
of just. under 6 per cent on a 171/2 per 
cent dividend. 


FINE SPINNERS AND BLEACHERS 


The difficulties of the cotton textile 
industry are clearly apparent in the latest 
trading results of Fine Spinners and 
Doublers and Bleachers Association in the 
year to March 3]st last. Fine Spinners 
is one of the largest spinning combines in 
the country and its profit before tax has 
slumped. from .'‘£2,108,659 to £770,813. 
Smaller taxation and depreciation charges 
have left the net surplus at £102,104, 
compared with £515,128. In their interim 
statement last December, the directors 
said that the first six months was one of 
the most difficult of all the post-war 
periods and it seems quite clear that there 
was no improvement in trading conditions 


‘in the remainder of the year and itis 


likely that there have been further stock 
losses, Nevertheless, the directors have 
left. the ordinary dividend unchanged at 


10 per cent but to do so they have had' 


to draw upon accumulated reserves. 


Bleachers Association, on the other 
hand, has found it necessary to omit the 
2% per cent bonus which shareholders 
have received for the past four years, 
effectively reducing the total distribution 
from 12% to 10 per cent, In view of 
the Fine Spinners decision to maintain 
its payments this reduction is a little 
surprising; for the net surplus is only 
about £27,000 lower at £277,630—thanks to 
a substantially reduced tax charge of 
£242,429 (against £358,416), As one of the 
largest textile finishing groups in the 
world, the group working on commission 
basis, cannot opt out of a de in 
cotton and rayon goods. But its other 


interests, which include plastics, tanning,’ 


paint and dry-cleaning, offer it some 
protection. The relative vulnerability’ of 
these two companies is reflected in 
the dividend yields: at 14s. 1 1/2d. the 
Bleachers shares yield 71/8 per cent and 
at 24s. 7 1/2d. the Fine Spinners’ shares 
yield 8 1/8 per cent. 


HENRY’ HOPE 


Despite a sharp setback in profits, 
Henry Hope, the metal window manufac- 
turers, has left its ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 11 pér cent for the year to 
April 4th last. A year ago the chairman, 
Mr. M. Hope, said that although the 
order book was reasonably full, he 
expected a moderate fall both in output 
and profits during the year. In the event, 
the trading surplus fell by £350,000 to 
£755,000; this was. a bigger decline than 
investors had expected and the £1 ordin- 
ary shares were marked down from 53s. 
to 45s, At this price they tield 47/8 per 
cent on a dividend covered about 21/2 
times by earnings. 
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London Stock Exchange 





First Dealings: June 17 July 1 July 15 
Lest Dealings : June 30 July 14 August ¢ 
Account Day : July 7 July 21 August 11 





SINCE June 9th, industrial equity prices 
have rallied from their earlier and 
shoil-lived setback; factors making for 
this recovery were the May trade figures, 
the FBI survey and the recovery on Wall 
Street. - Turnover, however, slackened and 
interest was largely confined to shares 
concerned in take-over rumours and to 
those affected by profit and dividend an 
nouncements, Throughout much of this 
period gilt-edged prices were firmer,show- 
ing gains of up to 7/8 in a period of nine 
days trading, In long dated stocks 3 per 
cent Gas 1990-95 rome from 67 5/8 to 68. 
In the short dated issues 4 1/2 per cent 
Conversion 1964 moved up from 100 1/8 
to 100 13/16. Among undated stocks 3 1/2 
per cent War Loan improved 7/8 to 66 3/4. 
Corporation and Dominion loans attracted 
@ certain amount of investment buying. 
Foreign bonds eased on profit taking but 
7 per cent Greek bonds after falling to 
44 1/4 reached a new peak at 48 1/4, 


In a marke* still short of stock, the rise 
in-industrial share prices was enough to 
carry the Financial Times ordinary share 
index up by 3.1 points to 237.4. By far the 
‘biggest rises occurred in shares subject to 
take-over bids ; Harrods.rose from 97s.6d. 
to 115s.6d. and Chivers from 58s.6d. to 
59s.4 1/2d., having touched 68s. 9d. Inter- 
est in breweries fell off after their recent 
speculative activity, but Bass shot up from 
5ls. 3d. to 56s. 6d, In stores, disappoint- 
ment with the capital reorganisation pro 
posa:s put GUS ordinary back 2s. to 53s. 
6d. The leading motor shares improved, 
with Ford 1s. 9d, better at 67s. 3d, while 
Standard jumped Is. 4 1/2 d. at ls. 4 1/2. 
The recent speculative flurry in property 
shares was followed by a good deal of pro- 
fit taking, but just before the week-end 
the leading shares staged a recovery with 
Property Holdings gaining 5s. 9d. to 27s. 6d. 


With the interim reports coming in from 
the steel industry no definite trend in 
steel share prices developed : SCOW, desp- 
ite a higher interim and the chairman’s 
forecast éased 9d. to 25s. 3d, while Colvilles 
lost 1 1/2d. at 31s. 7 1/2d, but United Steel 
rosé from 32s. 1 1/2 d. to 32s. 6d. ; 


Oils remained fairly quiet but prices 
eased on persistent selling from the United 
States. Shell declined 2s, to 132s. 6d., B.P. 
lost 6d. at 50s, 6d. und Burmah were is. 
3d. down at 80s, 3d. The riots in Durban 
put Kaffir issues back at the end of the 
weel; but on Monday the market recoveretl 
on Duying from Johannesburg. Typically, 
F.S, Geduld rose 2s. 3d. on Monday show- 
ing a net Joss of 1s. 3d. at 19 rs. bd. in nine 
days trading. In diamonds De Beers cont- 
inued to rise and, despite a setback on 
Friduy when they fell 7s. 6d. at one time, 
they showed a net gain of 8s, 9d. to 160s, 
71/2d, Coppers were mixed with no decid- 
ed trend. Rubbers were quiet and firm; 
« Suas », which went ex-scrip advanced 
from the equivaient of 58s. to 72s, 6d, 
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BOOKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL & CO. LIMITED} 


(Commonwealth Merchents ahd Troders, Sugar Producers, ‘Manufacturers, misc sa 


and Rum Distillers and Merchonts) 


LOWER WORLD SUGAR PRICES BRING EXPECTED REDUCTION IN TRADING PROFITS 
VALUE. AND JUSTIFICATION OF COMMONWEALTH SUGAR AGREEMENT 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENT. OF ENGINEERING, WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTION, AND 


OTHER INTERESTS 


IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS” 


SIR ‘JOCK CAMPBELL ON THE TRAGIC SITUATION IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


The Fifty-Ninth Annual General 
Meeting of Booker Brothers,.-McCon- 
nell & Co., Limited, will be. held in the 
Conference Room, 11th floor, Bucklers- 
bury House, 83 Cannon Street, Lon- 
don, E.C:4, on Tuesday, July 7th, at 
12 noon. 


The statutory report and accounts 
for the year 1958 were posted to share- 
holders.on June 13th. The full report, 
including the Statement of the. Chair- 


man, Sir Jock Campbell, isto be post- 


ed to shareholders shortly. The follow- 
ing is a shorthand version of thé 
Chairman’s Statement: 


There have been two appointments 
to the Board since our last. Annual 
General Meeting—Sir Henry Hancock, 
who brings us the experience of a 
distinguished' career in the Civil 
Service, and Mr G. M. Eccles; who 
has devoted the whole of his 40 year's’ 
working life to sugar and to British 
Guiana. 


We. expected a fall in trading profits 
in 1958 because, as I said last year, 
1957 profits gained. from the excep- 
tionally high world sugar prices. - The 
Group’s net trading profit after tax 
and all charges was £972,683 in 1958, 
compared with £1,084,343 in 1957;-in 
addition there were capital profits of 
£240,567 in 1958, against £32,441 in 1957. 
Ignoring these capital profits, the 
return: on shareholders’ mohey went 
down from 9.4 per cent in 1957 to 7.2 
per cent in 1958. 


ot 


z THE DIVIDEND 


» Your directors are recommending a 
‘Hinal Ordinary dividend of 9d. per 
share, composed of 6d. per share free 
of income tax plus a.cash distribution 
of 3d. per share from distributable 
capital profits not subject to U.K. 
ihcome tax. We are also recommend- 
ing a one-for-four capitalisation of 
capital reserves which would take 
£954,019. This is another step towards 
preventing issued capital from getting 
too much out of line with fixed assets. 
If profits go according to plan, your 
directors hope to maintain the total 
Ordinary distribution at not less than 
the present level. Thus, the total 
Ordinary dividend for 1959, on. the in- 
creased capital, should be not less 
than 92d. per Ordinary share free of 
income tax. 


ANOTHER RECORD SUGAR CROP 
IN. BRITISH GUIANA 


The estates: ‘in: British Guiana ‘ for 
which Bookers are responsible produc- 
ed 252,357 tons of sugar: in, 1958, beat- 
ing the 1957 record by nearly 16,000 
tons.” But world. sugar prices—on the 
basis of which we, have to sell over 40 
per cent of our produttion—fell from 
an average of £40 a ton f.as. ‘Cuba in 
1957 to an average.of £28 a ton-in 1958, 
and wages and many. other costs: in- 
creased... Consequently sugar. «profits 
were significantly down. ’. That . thev 
were as goodas they. weré was entirely 
owing -to the success of ‘management 
and .workpeople in: growing,.harvest- 
ing and ‘processing a néw record crop 
with ‘high efficiency in. serious. condi- 
tions - of : drought. The outlook for 
this -year’s sugar prices and. profits is 
unpromising, but we are wholly confi- 
dent. in the ‘ability and. skill of: our 
management. . colleagues in British 
Guiana to minfmise the effects of. the 
hazards of tropical .agriculture. And 
I. bélieve that -we can rely .wpon-our 
workpeoplé to ‘play their part to the 
full again this ‘year. This: is’ hot. to 
say that the hazards ‘will not.-occur ; 
nor: that the tensions in. the relation- 
ships between. management and work- 
people and. their trade unions cannot 
suddenly: érupt. . into érisis: “But 
am: sure that. mutual -understanding 
and-. respect ' and, goodwill: between 
management and labotir‘ are growing 
all the -time ‘in: the sugar industry of: 
British-Guiana. ‘Indeed all our. senior 
management. .in.., British: -Guiana— 
Gtianese or European, in sugar and 
our other busineness deserve the high- 
est. praise for -the ‘selfless way in 
which: they..cembine, .in -keepirig, with 
the whole spirit. of Bookers; practical 
ae with imaginative humanity 

in ‘fulfilling their responsibilities to 
fellow-workers, customers -ahd~ the 


community, as well as to shareholders. : 


Even: though we all realise. that any 
big business arrywhere is fait: game.for 
criticism, it is often discouraging to 
them ‘that so’ many Guianese seem to 
carp.and snipe, at every ifmperfection ; 
and to take all the good: for granted. 
With. world sugar prices, as I: write, 
nearly back, in. terms of teal. money, 
to their: abysmal prewar level, I-know 
that .the. sugat - wotkers ..of: \British 
Guiana, as well. as mahagement. and 
shareholders, recognise ‘the inestimable 


value’ of “the Commonwealth Sugar 


Agreement. Without it the industry 
arid all.who depend upon it would to- 
day be threatened. by ruin. As it is, 
the assurahce for eight vears. ahead 
of the special Commonwealth Negotia- 
ted Price for about half of our sugar 
production enables us to hold our 
course even through the lean years, 
There are two things about world pri- 
ces and the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement that I:should recall. First: 
out of over 45 million tons of sugar 
that are made-and eaten in the world 
every year, only 6 million. tons are tra- 
ded cn the world market All the 
rest is protected in some form or ano- 
ther. The United States ‘domestic 
market alone deals with more sugar 
than the world market ; at prices quite 
unrelated to it. This acute narrow- 
néss of ‘the world market leads to its 
prices bearing no relationship to the 
eost of most sugar production ; becau- 
se the majoritv. of countries selling on 
the world: market have already sold 
much, in mahy cases almost all, of 
their production at protected prices. 
Thus the Commonwealth Sugar Agree- 
ment only protects us against the 
protection of others. Secondly :: the 
special .Negotiated Price is neither a 
horse-trading,-nor a_cost-plus arran- 
gement. It is settled by a complica- 
ted’ formula designed to do no more 
than. énable the value of a ton of 
Commonwealth’ sugar to -keep pace 
with the price of supplies and services 
required by the sugar industry and its 
workers. The fact that some 40 per 
cent. of our sugar has to be sold at 
unpredictable. world: prices provides 
both - formidable sarictions against 
inefficiency and incentives for con- 
troHing costs. I believe that the peo- 
ple of Great- Britain, whose exports 
and whose standard of living are dir- 
ectly. imperilled by the drop in pur- 
chasing power of the peoples of the 
coun whose~social and economic 
foundation is primary production, also 
récognise in the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement a measure as economically 


. justifiable as it is socially enlightened. 


And here I. ‘want‘to add a few words 
about’ the preferential market which 
Commonwealth Sugar’ enjoys’ in Can- 
ada, a maftket of special value to the 
West Indies. and British Guiana. The 
generous Canadian preference reflects 
a long-standing tradition of mutually 
advantageous trading between the 
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ly the Maritime 


Dominion (particular 
Provinces) and The West Indies, a re- 


lationship which has contributed ma- 
terially to the West Indian economy. 
All of us concerned with The West 
Indies must ensure that we do every- 
thing we can to earn the preference, 
and Canadian goodwill which is a 
vital background to it, by stimulating 
reciprocal trade. 


VARIED SHOPKEEPING 
ACTIVITIES. 


Our Shopkeeping Group has had 
mixed fortunes during the year 
although some companies have done 
very well. Bookers Stores in British 
Guiana and our agency company there 
had.a thoroughly good year’s trading, 
and our stores in Trinidad made re- 
cord profits. Our three automotive 
supply business in the Canadian Prai- 
rie Provinces all made their best con- 
tribution to. Group profits since they 
joined forces with Bookers. I have 
seen for myself that they provide a 
shining exemple in practice of Boo- 
kers’ philosophy of service through 
business. As I write we are examining 
with the Board of Taylor, Pearson & 
Carson (Canada) Ltd., who are doing 
the same sort of business in British 
Columbia and Alberta as our other 
companies in Western Canada, whet- 
her it. would be in our mutual inte- 
rest that they should join forces with 
us. I hope that we shall know the 
answer by the time of our Annual 
General Meeting. 


Our Button Group of wholesale and 
retail grocery and provision businesses 
in London and the Home Counties dis- 
appointingly made a loss, In effect 
the reorganisation of management, 
and of shops and business methods, 
led to higher expenses and resulted in 
a temporary decline in profits, but 
this reorganisation is already bringing 
in plenty of new customers and new 
trade. In the Button Group we have 
a well-managed business which should 
again make its proper return on capi- 
tal. Being backed by the strength of 
‘the Booker Group they were able to 
the essential reorganisa- 
tion more quickly than they could 
otherwise have risked. The risk was 
expensive but the fruits of reorganisa- 
tion’ should come all the sooner. 


Because of difficulties in the copper 
industry in Northern Rhodesia, our 
shopkeeping companies there did badly 
in spite of the best endeavours of the 
management. Our company in Nya- 
saland achieved record sales but made 
rather less profit than in. 1957. 


EVENTS IN NYASALAND 


The tragedy. of recent events in 
Nyasaland, and fears for the future, 
at present overhang the whole of Brit- 
ish Central Africa, Although this is 
not the place to enlarge upon it, the 
fact that Bookers have some £1% mil- 
lion invested there, and during 356 


years have served the life and econ- . 


omy of the area, must allow us to have 
an attitude and to express it. When 
the Booker Group was reorganised af- 
ter the war we extracted the London 
& Blantyre Company from its position 

\ @ subsidiary of our Northern: Rho- 


desian Copper-Belt companies solely 
because we were convinced that the 
social, economic and political environ- 
ment of Nyasaland differed so totally 
from that of Rhodesias. We have 
thus consistently questioned. whether 
it was right to force- Nyasaland into 
the Rhodesian Federation. I think I 
can best summarise my view now, by 
quoting my letter to The Times 
which was published on March 30, 
1959. 


"Are not these the realities of the 
Central African situation? Nearly all 
the 300,000 Europeans in the area, and 
the overwhelmingly European Federal 
Government, believe. that the social, 
economic and administrative interests 
of themselves and of seven million 
Africans lie in federation between the 
two Rhodesias and Nyasaland, and in 
present domination. by the European 
minority of the African majority. 


” In Central Africa, the attitudes of 
most Europeans towards Africans ran- 
ge from a few who regard them as 
God-given hewers of wood and dra- 
wers of water, to the many who bene- 
volently regard them as the equiva- 
lent of school children needing firm 
but fair treatment from the school au- 
thorities, on the understanding that 
some of them may become prefects if 
they are industrious and obedient ; 
and recognising that they will one day 
grow up. All this Lord Malvern and 
Lord Robins made clear in the House 
of Lords. 


” Africans, as their education and 
knowledge of the world develops, and 
as they see the flowering of their peo- 
ples in West Africa—and their oppres- 
sion in South Africa—increasingly res- 
ent and fear these Evropean attitu- 
des ; and are prepared to sacrifice the 
economic and administrative advanta- 
ges of European domination for the 
freedom to work out their own salva- 
tion, 


” "Keep the Africans in their place 
until thev are civilised and capable, 
say the Europeans. ‘Struggle for free- 
dom and nationhood,’ resolutely say 
the Africans. How is this clear con- 
flict.of views to be resolved? Certain- 
ly not by pride and prejudice and 
killing people. 


” In Nyasaland, where there are on- 
ly 7,000 Europeans and 2,600,000 Afri- 
cans, can there be any other answer 
than for her Majesty’s Government to 
declare Nyasaland an African State 
and to maintain the effective British 
protection of her people until forms of 
Constitutional advancement are wor- 
ked. out with her people which will 
enable them to decide constitutionally 
whether or not they wish to bé asso- 
ciated ‘with the Rhodesias—and, if so, 
in what form? It will, I know; need 
great imagination and courage to do 
this . 


” In the Rhodesias the resolution 
of the conflict is far harder because 
Southern Rhodesia is self-governing ; 
because there are 200,000 Europeans 
there ; and because of the great cop- 
per mining industry in Northern Rho- 
desia under American, European, and 
South African ownership. To segre- 
‘gate Southern Rhodesia and the Cop- 
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per Belt as miniature South Africas, 
with the’ rest of Northern Rhodesia 
and Barotseland following Nyasaland, 
would be rank appartheid—with the 


- wealth going to the Europeans and the 


poverty to the Africans. Perhaps, 
therefore, the best that can be done 
is to maintain effective British pro- 
tection for the Africans. of Northern 
Rhodesia and  Barotseland—within 


. the Federation—while the Federal Go- 


vernment and the Europeans show the 
world what they mean by partner- 
ship.’ 

” It could be hoped that the crea- 
tion. of an African State in Nyasaland, 
combined with the right of her people 
to decide their own relationship with 
the Rhodesias, might encourage the 
Federal Government of the Rhodesias 
to provide proofs of partnership in 


- practice which would restore real con- 


fidence to all the Africans in Central 
Africa that the full fruits of the future 
are theirs in full and fair measure— 
not only economically and politically 
but as free and first-class citizens of 
a new nation. ” 

The directors and staff of our Nya- 
saland businesses, and their families, 
are showing the greatest understand- 
ing and courage, and they are not 
allowing their work or their relation- 
ships with African staff to be thrown 
off balance. 


UNITED RUMS REMAIN THE 
MOST POPULAR 


Our Rum Group did very well in 
1958. Our new distillery in British 
Guiana is coming fully up to expecta- 
tions.. Our Lemon Hart Jamaica and 
Lamh’s Navy Demerara rums still lead 
the field as by far the most popular 
brands in the United Kingdom. Our 
rum trade in Canada is prospering so 
well that it cannot be long before Can- 
ada is the biggest market for our 
rums. Tia Maria—our Jamaican cof- 
fee-flavoured liqueur—is gaining popu- 
larity in more countries than ever and 
its prospects too seem good. 


‘ SHIPPING : 
BULK SUGAR INSTALLATION 


Our shipping interests consist, first, 
of the Arakaka and Amakura, which 
ply between Liverpool and Demerara ; 
secondly, of five coasters which trade 
mainly between Liverpool and Nor- 
thern Ireland, and are supplemented 
by some coastal tramping ; and, third- 
ly, of eight coasters serving our. sugar 
estates. in British Guiana and ply 
between some of the West Indian jsl- 
ands. Our shipping company in Brit- 
ish Guiana is also responsible for’ 
our wharf and stevedoring businesses 
there as well as our ship and airline 
agencies, transport department and 
insurance business. Although our 
shipping interests taken together made 
less money than in 1957, they fared 
as well as anybody could have expec- 
ted with freight rates so low and in 
the face of generally adverse condi- 
tions. 

Work has started on the construc- 
tion of the 40,000-ton bulk sugar store 
and wharf in British Guiana, to be 
operated by a company in which Boo- 
kers have an 80 per cent interest. 
This installation should be ready eaxe 
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ly in 1961 and is required to meet the 
needs of our refinery customers in 
the United Kingdom and Canada. 
We are now giving much thought to 
the possibility of building and opera- 
ting one or two bulk-sugar-carrying 
ships. 

I am delighted that quite a few of 
our shareholders have decided to use 
our Travel Department in the entran- 
ce hall of Bucklersbury House. I hope 
they find themselves satisfied cus- 
tomers and that more will follow suit. 


ENCOURAGING PROSPECTS FOR 
INDUSTRIAL 
AND ENGINEERING GROUP 


Our Industrial. Holdings Group (as 
it is now called) covers some assorted 
and mostly thoroughly profitable 
companies in the United Kingdom 
and British Guiana. The British 
Guiana companies—drug manufactu- 
ring, printing, stock-feed, petroleum 
products marketing, balata bleeding, 
and a lime estate—made an important 
contribution to Bookers’ profits and 
set a vigorous example in training in 
the skills needed for light industrial 
development in British Guiana. 

Our Engineering Group had an 
immensely encouraging year. Our 
two sugar machinery businesses—Geor- 
ge Fletcher in Derby and Duncan 
Stewart in Glascow—further enhan- 
ced their reputation, and their pros- 
pects are good. Fletchers achieved re- 
cord sales and profits last year. 


The major development of the year 
in the Engineering Group was the ac- 
quisition of 90 per cent of the Ordina- 
ry shares in Sigmund Pumps Ltd. of 
Gateshead. This company has an in- 
ternational reputation for the excel- 
lence of its centrifugal pumps. Every 
thing that we have seen of the qua- 
lity of its management and men, and 
of its plant and products, gives us 
confidence that this will prove a most 
fruitful partnership. 


DIVERSIFICATION : FINANCE FOR 
THE FUTURE 

The planning and development of 
Bookers engineering interests is part 
of our declared policy of spreading 
Bookers’ risks; and there can be no 
doubt that diversification is adding 
greatly to the strength and resilience 
of each and all of our companies, old 
and new. Our finance is on an even 
keel ; and we shall probably not have 
to raise new funds for the Group in 
the near future. This is not to say 
that circumstances, and requirements, 
may not change. 


I find it very difficult to express my 
awareness of the extent to which Boo- 
kers’ profits, the working out of our 
plans and the achievement of our pur- 
poses, are dependent upon all the men 
and women throughout the Group in 
the United Kingdom. British Guiana 
and The West Indies, Canada, the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland, and the 
masters and crews of our _ ships. 
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Without them there could be no pro- 
duction and no profits—and no pur- 
pose—in Bookers. 


MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS 
FOR GUIANESE 
AND WEST INDIANS 


In British Guiana and The West In- 
dies it is our resolute policy not now 
to appoint anyone from outside those 
countries to any job for which we can 
recruit a Guianese or West Indian 
with the necessary qualifications and 
experience. However, through no fault 
of theirs, there is at present a serious 
shortage of qualified Guianese and 
West Indians for the many important 
administrative and technical jobs that 
have to be done. In order to play our 
part in putting this right, we are build- 
ing up a concerted campaign for 
education and training for all kinds 
and levels of management. Nor are 
we neglecting such plans for the men 
and women in our companies outside 


The West Indies and British Guiana. 

I-find it is as impossible as ever to 
forecast this year’s results with any 
expectation of being right. I cannot 
at the moment see why our 1959 tra- 
ding profits. should be better than 
1958, if as good. On the other hand 
Bookers keeps on growing. Your di- 
rectors and all of us in Bookers at 
home and abroad will go on, doing the 
best we can for all who have a stake 
in the fortunes of the company» 


MARKS AND SPENCER LIMITED 


The thirty-third Annual General 
Meeting was held on June 1ith at 67, 
Baker Street, London, W.1. 

Sir Simon Marks, DSc, iion FRCS 
(Chairman and Joint Managing Direc- 
tor) who presided said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen: This is the 
first Annual General Meeting to take 
place in the new offices and we bid 
you welcome. 

‘May I take -it that in accordance 
with our customary practice, the Direc- 
tors’ Report and Accounts may be 
taken as read? 

Before we pass to the business of 
the Meeting it is my sad duty to re- 
port the death of Mrs. Spencer, which 
occurred on March ist last in her 
ninety-ninth year. Agnes Spencer was 
the widow of Thomas Spencer, who 
was taken into partneship by my 
father. Michael Marks, in 1894. 

Michael Marks had started his own 
business, the original Penny Bazaar, 
ten years earlier in 1884. When he 
was joined by Tom Spencer there came 
into being the firm of Marks and 
Spencer with a joint capital of £753. 
From this small beginning has grown 
the organisation on which I have the 
privilege to report today. 

Agnes Spencer retained her interest 
in the progress of the Company 


99% 


SALES EXCEED £134,000,000 


“ ST. MICHAEL ” BRAND A HOUSEHOLD WORD 
BRITISH GOODS AND MATERIALS 


throughout these many years, and in 
1957 she made a magnificent gift to the 
Marks and Spencer Benevolent Trust 
as a measure of her interest in the 
well-being of our staff. Another link 
with’ the historic past is broken. I 
ask you to rise in honour of her 
memory. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Our Profit for. the year after Tax 
has amounted to £7,709,000 compared 
with £6,193,000 last year, an increase 
of £1,516,000. We have _ provided 
£7,350,000 for taxation against £7,950,000 
last year, of which £5,850,000 is for 
Income Tax compared with £5,925,000 
and £1,500,000 for Profits Tax compa- 
red with £2,025,000. 

The total amount available for dis- 
tribution is £9,921,000 which includes 
£2,212,000 brought forward from last 
year. 

The Directors recommend a Final 
Dividend on the Ordinary and ’A’ Or- 
dinary Shares of 25%, making with 
the Interim Dividend of 12 % %, a to- 
tal for the year of 37% % against 
32 % % last year. 

We propose to transfer £2,998,000 to 
the General Reserve which will then 
amount to £11 million. After the pay- 
ment of dividends and appropriations 


as set out in the Directors’ Report, 
there will remain a balance of £2,491,000 
in the Profit and Loss Account to be 
carried forward to next year. The 
Revenue Reserves will then total 
£13,491,000 while the Capital Reserve 
remains at £19,323,000. 


We propose to capitalise the sum of 
£3,618,793 from the General Reserve to 
enable a Scrip Issue to be made on 
the basis of one ’A’ Ordinary Share 
for each five Ordinary or ’A’ Ordina- 
ry Shares 


PROPERTIES 


Our expenditure during the year on 
the acquisition of sites and the deve- 
lopment and modernisation of Stores 
amounted to £3,632,000 of which 
£1,051,000 has been charged as Repairs 
and Maintenance. A sum of £944,000 
has been provided for Depreciation and 
our Properties, Fixtures and Equip- 
ment now stand in the Balance Sheet 
at £47,525,000 compared with £45,879 ,000 
last year. 


CASH 


Our cash balances and our holding 
of Tax Reserve Certificates total 
£10,549,000 compared with £6,778,000 
last year. We have received in. bank 
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and other interest £212,000 against 
£175,000. 


The Loan of £1 million at 5 % % has 
been transferred in the Balance Sheet 
to Current Liabilities prior to repay- 
ment on ist April of the current fin- 
ancial year. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


The growth of the Company is once 
again revealed by the results presen- 
ted in the Annual Report. Not only 
has the volume of business attained 
the record figure of.£134 million com- 
pared with £130 million the previous 
year, but the net profits have also 
reached a new high level at £7,700,000 


compared to £6,200,000 in the previous 


year. 

Thanks to the reduction in the 
Profits Tax and in the standard rate 
of income tax made by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in his last two bud- 
gets ,the net profits have benefited 
considerably. This is the first subs- 
tantial relief in taxation that we have 
enjoyed since 1939-twenty years ago. 

The cumulative investment. year by 
year\in the acquisition of properties 
and their gradual development into 
fine modern stores is bearing fruit. 
The measure of this investment can be 
assessed by the fact that the Freeholds 
and very long Leaseholds are shown 
in the accounts at £.43 million. The 
most significant feature of this policy 
is that the finance required. has been 
drawn from retained earnings which 
do not carry any interest charge. It 
follows therefore that our ‘Trading 
Profits benefit substantially as a result 
of this policy. 


Each year, with the transformation 
of the Stores, a considerable extension 
of selling space is created which 
enables us to display an expanding 
range and variety of merchandise 
clearly and attractively. Our ‘custo- 
mers can select their goods in greater 
comfort, guided by a trained and 
courteous staff. The improved and 
unique shopping facilities we provide 
are much appreciated by our public. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL APPROACH 
TO MERCHANDISE 


We attach the utmost importance to 
our work of developing the range, the 
variety and the quality of the goods 
we sell. The Directors, executives and 
technologists and their staffs are 
continuously engaged on the problems 
of how to improve the quality of mat- 
erials, their performance ’ value’ and 
the styling of our goods to satisfy yet 
more fully the requirements of the 
public, 


The quest for improvement is 
endless. Twenty-three years ago, in 
1936, we established our Merchandise 
Research and Development section to 
aid us in this endeavour. We believed 
that the scientist and technologist 
could make an effective and creative 
contribution to our efforts in assisting 
our suppliers to produce still better 
values. Progress -in this field was 


halted by the war, but when hostilities 
ceased, the activities of this section 
were resumed with a new impetus. A 
team of technologists was engaged to 


study the problems involved in adap- 
ting the growing variety of new and 
untried man-made fibres to our needs. 


We are in close touch with the great 
basic textile firms which deal with the 
fundamental problems of their in- 
dustry. It is the task of our technolo- 
gists to keep abreast of all develop- 
ments in that field which bear upon 
the quality and value of our goods. 
The work has been expanded to cope 
with. the wealth of materials, fabrics 
and finishes.-now at our disposal. On 
these services we employ scientists and 
technologists whose special qualifica- 
tions fit them for their task. They are 
supported by a numerous staff and 
have at their disposal laboratories 
designed for testing and evaluating 
new products. Our technologists estab- 
lish quality standards and perfor- 
mance specifications with our suppliers 
and they collaborate in ensuring the 
necessary process control and testing 
during all stages of manufacturing. 
The utmost vigilance and attention to 
technical details is the necessary pre- 
requisite for the creation of our high 
quality merchandise. 


The practical effects of their efforts 
are to be seen in the many new and 
interesting fabrics which have already 
been. incorporated in our St. Michael 
garments. There is no doubt but that 
the development work which has been 
carried out has shortened the path 
between the advent of the new man- 
made fibres and the production of the 
kind and quality of goods which we 
believe our public want. It enables our 
merchandising staff to select new and 
better goods and to organise their 
production with speed and assurance. 


The results of this interesting work 
are seen in the mounting turnover we 
report from year to year. The confi- 
dence in our goods on the part of our 
customers, who are most discerning in 
their purchases, is cause for much 
satisfaction to your Board. The good- 
will. of the public is one of our greatest 
assets, which we prize most highly. 


It is well to recall the great changes 
that we have seen in our range of 
merchandise in recent years. A large 
proportion of St. Michael garments 
today are made of fabrics entirely 
unknown to the public but a few years 
ago. Nylon, Terylene, Orlon, Acrilan, 
Tricel, etc. now fill many of our 
counters and racks, adding novelty 
and variety to the traditional fabrics, 
Wool and Cotton. They, in their turn, 
have been given new properties which 
improve their performance in wear 
and have eased the burden of washing 
and ironing. Naturally some of these 
new fabrics have up to now been in 
short supply, but they are becoming 
increasingly available to the public at 
prices well within their reach. 


NEW LOWER .PRICE CAMPAIGN 


It has always been our policy to pass 
over to the public the benefits which 
accrue from lower raw material costs 
or more efficient methods of manu- 
facture or from both. It is with 
pleasure that I can state that our 
suppliers are in agreement with us in 
giving effect to this policy and they 
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co-operate most closely. Our ” New 
Lower Price ” campaign, which aroused 
great public interest when launched 
last year has continued with a series 
of important price reductions made at 
the beginning of this year. The mea- 
sure of the gain to our customers is 
that since the beginning of this cam- 
paign in 1958 they have saved over 
£ 4 million on their purchases for the 
same goods in our Stores. 


We. have done more than stabilise 
our prices, we have substantially 
reduced many of them. It is not price 
cutting but sound business common- 
sense to extend to the public the 
results of efficient business operation. 
In this way our policy of better goods 
at lower and inexpensive prices makes 
a definite contribution to the cost of 
living and to the raising of living 
standards. 


FOOD DIVISION 


The Food Division continued to 
make good progress during the year. 
We work in close association with our 
friends who are among the leading 
suppliers in the land. Our executives 
and technologists co-operate most 
effectively with them and together 
they have established high standards 
of quality for the specialised foodstuffs 
we sell. 


At all times we emphasise the im- 
portance of strict attention to hygiene 
and cleanliness in the Stores and in 
the factories. The social responsibility 
involved in this policy is recognised as 
of fundamental importance by all 
those concerned. There is no doubt 
that our customers greatly appreciate 
our efforts in this direction. We are 
glad that our work in this field is 
highly regarded by Public Health and 
other important authorities. 


CONTROL OF OPERATING COSTS 


The efficiency of our organisation 
has benefited greatly from our efforts 
during the past three years in bringing 
under control the costs of operating 
the business. Since 1956 when we 
instituted our Good Housekeeping 
campaign we have substantially reduc- 
ed the level of these costs, while the 
turnover has continued to increase. In 
bringing this about we have subjected 
every procedure of our administration 
to close scrutiny. Much that proved to 
be unnecessary was discarded and sim- 
pler methods have been evolved. 


In my speech last year I told you 
that we were in process of transferring 
the administration into new offices in 
Baker Street. In March of this year 
that move was completed. The short- 
age of office accommodation since’ the 
war had imposed on us the inconven- 
ience of operating from make-shift 
offices in seven different premises 
throughout London. This has now 
come to an end. Our Head Office 
staff, responsible for buying and admin- 
istration, have been brought together 
under one roof for the first time in 
twenty years. The move into one 
building provides us with the opportu- 
nity of still further streamlining our 
operations. 


i 
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STORE DEVELOPMENT 


I have deseribed the cumulative 
effect of our store development over 
the years. Each year we plan a buil- 
ding programme, having as its aim 
more and more selling space to display 
our growing range and variety. of mer- 
chanhdise, 


The size and the character of the 
building projects we have evolved since 
the war are costly and take a conside- 
rable time to complete — in many 
cases up to two years. It is thus clear 
that at any given time a considerable 
part of our investment has. still to 
reach ‘the productive stage. They are 
important buildings and are notable 
landmarks in the shopping areas where 
they are situated. It wili require sub- 
stantial investment year by year to 
carry. out the policy of expansion we 
have in mind. As-in the past. these 
funds will be found from earnings 
retained in the business. 


During the year we completed'eleven 
major extensions involving consider- 
able rebuilding and have in hand 
fifteen further substantial projects, 
New important schemes will be added 
to the list as soon as the necessary 
plans are completed, This work dem- 
ands a continuous and concentrated 
effort on the part of the executives and 
staff of our building department. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 
I am glad to pay tribute to our manu- 


facturers for’ théir splendid . co-ope- 
ration. during‘the past year. They real- 
lise that our trade mark, St. Michael, 
stands high in the esteem of the public 
as the symbol of good taste, quality 
and value. It is with satisfaction that 
I can say that our friends have helped 
us not only to maintain but to enhance 
the prestige of St. Michael which is 
the most popular trade mark in the 
country and, indeed, has become a 
household word. 


Our policy has always been to encour- 
age British production to the umost. 
It is a source of great. pride to us that 
we can state that 99% of our goods 
and the materials used in them are of 
British manufacture. This has been 
made possible by the close and under- 
standing co-operation which exists 
between the suppliers and ourselves. 


The knowledge that the development 
of our Stores year after year affords 
an expanding outlet for their produc- 
tion has encouraged our friends to 
install the latest machinery on a con- 
siderable scale. it is only by keeping 
their plants and equipment up-to-date 
that they can help us to;satisfy the 
increasing demand of our customers. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


It is with pleasure that I acclaim the 
fine spirit of service shown by our 
staff whether at Head Office or in 
dealing directly with the public in the 
Stores. I am always impressed by the 
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friendliness which exists between our 
sales: ladies and their customers. 

Our staff, who are interested and 

enthusiastic in their work, find plea- 
sure in selling the St. Michael mer- 
chandise which gives satisfaction to so 
many people.. Their high standard of 
service greatly contributes. to the repu- 
tation of the Company. 
_. We are concerned at all times with 
the well-being of the staff and seek to 
create happy and congenial working 
conditions. We provide good pay and 
bonuses supplemented by welfare ame- 
nities on an impressive scale. This 
policy has led to the high degree of 
labour stability we enjoy and to 
the growing numbers who complete 
25 years service with us. 

Our staff know that when the time 
comes for retirement, appropriate pro- 
vision will be made through our Pen- 
sion and Benevolent Funds, and that 
their well-being will still be the con- 
cern of your Company. 

We look .upon our Pensioners, who 
now number 269, as members of the 
Marks and. Spencer. family, and in 
their retirement they enjoy many of 
the amenities which were available to 
them during their active careers. 

I ask you to join with me in thank- 


ing the members of our. staff, both 
present and past,.for their loyalty and 


- devotion to our Company. 


The report and ‘accounts were 
adopted. 


THE ORION’ INSURANCE COMPANY. LIMITED 


MR. DUDLEY R. SCHOLEY’S REVIEW OF DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


The 29th annual general meeting 
of The Orion: Insurance Company Lim- 
ited was held on June 25 at 170/72, 
King William Street, London, E. C 4. 

The following is the statement by 
the Chairman, Mr, Dudley R. Scholey, 
which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1958: 

The material figures and percentages 
relating to Departmental results which 
in previous years have appeared in 
the Chairman’s Statement are now 
shown in the Directors’ Report and 
it is my intention, therefore, to con- 
fine myself to comments upon these 
results and upon matters of interest 
concerning your Company’s affairs. 


MARINE AND AVIATION BUSINESS 


Regarding our Marine and Aviation 
business, you will notice there. is a 
reference in the Diréctors’ Report to 
the change of -basis in the closure 
of our Marine and Aviation Under- 
writing Accounts. For some years 
it has been apparent to us that the 
abnormal delays in the notification’ 
of Marine Claims which have been 
a feature of the post-war period. par- 
ticularly in the Hull and Miscellaneous 
Sections, have made it increasingly 
difficult to assess the result of a world- 
wide Marine Underwriting Account at 
the end of its third year. Your Board 
has decided, therefore, as _ a matter 
of future policy, to defer the closing 
of the Marine and Aviation Account 
until the end of its fourth year and, 


accordingly, the 1956 Underwriting 
Account will not be closed until the 
end of 1959. 

Since the time of mv last review 
our 1956 and 195% Underwriting Ac- 
counts ‘have shown some deterioration. 
Although there are indications « of 
improvement in some aspects of Mar- 
ine business, it is doubtful whether 
cither of these two Underwriting 
Accounts will turn out to be profi- 
table. 

The Marine Fund at £1,969,051 has 
been strengthened from time to time 
by the retention of profits earned in 
earlier: years. In present circumstan- 
ces we consider it prudent to conserve 
these additional resources and, accor- 
dingly, have decided not to make any 
transfer to Profit and. Loss Account 
this yéar. 

Our Aviation Business, which forms 
part of the Marine and Aviation. Ac- 
count, continues to operate on a satis- 
factory ‘basis and to show a modest 
profit. It should benefit further from 
the anticipated improvement in Under- 
‘writing conditions resulting from the 
general Market Agreement now. in 
operation...Our Aviation Underwriter, 
Mr. Graham Willett, “was elected 
Chairman of the Aviation Insurance 
Offices’ Association this year, and. we 
wish him a successful term of office. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND 
MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT 


In ‘the Fife, Accident and Miscella- 
neous Department a substantial pro- 


portion of our business emanates from 
North America where, as is well 
known, results have been generally 
unfavourable. During the year under 
review our endeavours were concen- 
trated upon the elimination or reduc- 
tion of the apparently unprofitable 
Sections of this business whilst, at 
the same time, working towards the 
development of those Sections which, 
in our view, showed better prospect 
of an earlier return to a profitable 
basis. In spite of the pruning which 
these activities necessitated I am glad 
to report a modest increase in Pre- 
mium Income to £1,144,625. Although 
the Account shows a Loss for 1958 
of £40,359, the measures taken appear 
to be having the desired effect. 

The Income from Investments a’ 
approximately £223,000 was some 
£40,000 more than last year and there 
was a Satisfactory increase at 3lst 
December, 1958, in the Excess of Mar- 
ket Value of Invested Funds over their 
Book Value. 7 

Sir Strati Ralli, Bart., M.C., retired 
from the Board as a Director on the 
30th June, 1958. Our appreciation of 
his valuable services to the Company 
was recorded last year when he relin- 
quished the office of Chairman of the 
Board. 

The year 1958 was an arduous one 
for your Company’s Officials and I 
should like to place on record our 
thanks’ to them and to all members 
of the Staff for their loyal co-oper- 
ation and services. 
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UNITED ‘DRA 


The following are extracts from the statement by Sir 
Brian E.S. Mountain, Bart. (the Chairman), circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
January 31, 1959: 

The Group Trading Profit. of £7,912,927 shows an 
increase of £781,050 of which sum: £460,000 relates to 
the profits of new businesses acquired during the year 
leaving an increase of £321,050 from the existing busi- 
nesses. This satisfactory increase is due to a further 
substantial rise in Group turnover in a year ‘which has 
contained a number of difficult trading periods. 

The increase in turnover gathered momentum to- 
wards the end of the year following the lifting of the 
remaining Hire Purchase restrictions in October. This 
naturally meant a large rise in our Hire Purchase 
Debtors and a corresponding addition to our provis- 
ion for unearned profit on these debts. It will be 
seen that the Provision for Unearned Profit on Hire 
Purchase Debts and for Debt Contingencies has risen 
from £72,579 to £503,832 for the year under review: 

Taxation 

For the first time for many years the charge for 
Taxation shows a substantial reduction in spite of 
the increased profits and this is very largely due to 
the Profits Tax reduction in the 1958 Budgét and to 
the recent reduction. of 9d. in the standard’ rate of 
Income Tax. We have still not reaped the full benefits 
of the Profits Tax reduction and next year.should see 
a further saving of about £40,000. 

Profits after taxation have increased by £542,840 to 
$3,252,973. Under normal circumstances your Board 
would have increased the total dividend .on the 
Ordinary Stock to 35% less tax but as this would have 
increased the Profits Tax charge your Board proposes 
to pay a final dividend of 20 % less tax making 32 4 % 
less tax for the year. Your Directors will also pay an 
interim dividend on account of the year: to 30th 
January, 1960, of 2 % % less tax which will be paid at 
the same time as the final dividend for this year and 
which will not be taken into account when considering 
dividend payments for that year. 

Consolidated Balance Sheet 

Current Asséts have increased by £2,287,368 to 

£18,563,022 and of this figure Stock has risen by £390,591 
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mainly due to the requirements of our new acquisitions. 
A major increase is in Debtors which after much larger 
reserves have risen by £2,231,249. This is due, as I 
have already stated, to the greater volume of Hire 
Purchase sales towards the end of the year and there 
is every. indication at present that this trend will 
continue for some time. Our reserves for Unearned 
Profit have almost reached £2 %4 million and they will 
provide a good bulwark to profits in the event of any 
fluctuation in Hire Purchase business in future years. 

Commenting on the request. by Mr. Collier, made 
towards the end of the year, to resign his position as 
Managing Director on medival grounds, Sir Brian said: 
Whilst it is with the greatest regret that I have accept- 
ed his resignation it would be inconceivable to me that 
a man like Mr. Collier should not be fully employed so 
far as his health-allows in controlling and directing 
the future destinies of the Company as he has done 
in the past. Thérefore, in furtherance of the Com- 
pany’s interests I have offered the Chairmanship to 
Mr, Collier realising that while he will be relieved from 
the day to day details of management we can count 
upon his wise counsel and leadership in continuing to 
formulate the policy of the Group. I am more than 
pleased.to inform you that. Mr. Collier has acceded to 
my request. ; 

To fill the vacancy of the Managing. Director the 
Board propose to appoint Mr..J. A. Sampson who join- 
ed the Group in 1946 and has. worked very closely with 
Mr. Collier ever since. 

I would add that these changes in no way affect the 
interest of my Group of Companies, or myself, in 
United Drapery Stores, in whose future we have the 
utmost confidence. 

The report and accounts were adopted and resolu- 
tions giving effect to the proposed rights issue were 
approved. 

Mr. Collier .proposed.a vote of thanks to Sir Brian 
Mountain and paid tribute to his very valued services 
over a period of twenty-five years. 

After the Annual General Meeting a Board Meeting 
was held at which Mr. Joseph Collier was appointed 
Chairman and Mr. .J. A. Sampson was appointed 
Managing: Director. 


TWELVE YEARS’ REVIEW 


Year Ended _ Group Profit 
January Before Taxation 
s.. 

Nis ire etienieusiedinsnnace 669,198 
SOE Coin simancapenanes 787,085 

7 $5 j AI ra gd ol hiriotarmence al : 966,730 
BURG. vdscmanocdetatehes 1,255,743 
GE ikb-cdididncndwedeen os 1,760,974 
BT boc enicds cuttedinens 2,264,575 
ONE ad italia thik iats 2,601,584 
MTB Onision d cticindaXs 4,038,379 
EP Woes ceekdcdkwaanae 5,501,668 
MEE, ci tgicdieamaaain 5,971,536 
BOY detec cba cieidsielaldins 6,389,080 
We co dhvievsautan 6,520 


Net Current Fixed Total Net 
Assets Assets Assets 
£ £ £ 
1,047,052 1,546,921 2,593,973 
1,544,106 1,568,974 3,133,080 
1,891,208 2,426,525 4,317,733 
2,102,468 2,688,843 4,791,311 
3,371,184 2,679 421 6,050,605 
3,913,995 2,668 863 6,582,858 
3,933,207 5,501,896 9,435,103 
4,579,817 8,610,272 13,190,089 
6,500,361 14,864,527 21,364,888 4 | 
6,964,226 15,893,125 22,857,351 a 
1,484,863 16,822,634 24,307 497 
1,875,983 19,023,970 26,899,903 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES GROUP OF COMPANIES 
COMPRISING OVER 750 RETAIL SHOPS AND DEPARTMENTAL STORES 1 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS THROUGHOUT .THE UNITED KINGDOM : 
INCLUDING 
PRICES. TAILORS (JOHN COLLIER AND’ CLAUDE ALEXANDER), 
ALEXANDRE, RICHARD SHOPS, =- 
JOHN BLUNDELL AND JOHN FISHER 
AND A GROUP OF DEPARTEMENTAL STORES INCLUDING 
ARDING & HOBBS, ALLDERS AND SHINNERS 
Directors 
Joseph Collier (Chairman) 
J.A. Sampson (Managing Director) 


. English 





B..Lyons 
I. J.. Lyons 


' 


A copy of the 32nd Annual Report and Accounts can be obtained on request from 
The Executive Offices: 364-366, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.14. 
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FARBWERKE. HOECHST AG. 


The Annual General Meeting of Farb- 
werke Hoechst AG, was held in Frankfurt 
(M)-Hoeéchst on May 14, and the follow 
ing is a summary of the Report. present- 
ed by the Board of Directors: 


Development 


‘The Company’s development during 1958 
was satisfactory although expansion con- 
tinued at a slower rate compared with the 
precious yéar. Capacity was well utilised 
and production continued without inter- 
ruption. A number of new. plants was 
taken into service and as a result of 
research work new and promising pro- 
ducts were put on the market. 


The total turnover of Farbwerke 
Hoechst AG, and its associated eae 
as compared with 1957, rose by 73% to 
DM 1,890m including 31% for exports. 
Dyestuffs, intermediates and textile auxil- 
iaries accounted for 15% of the Company’s 
total turnover, with the balance being 
distributed over pharmaceutical products 
(11%), nitrogenous fertilisers and inor- 
ganic chemicals including plant. protection 
agents (22%), plastics, plastic intermed- 
iates, solvents (21%) fibres and foils 
(16%), welding techniques (8%) and mis- 
oéllaneous products (7%). 74% of the total 
went to the countries which now form 
part of the European Common Market 
including the Federal Republic, and 82% 
to the planned Free Trade Area. 


Investments 


Capital expanditure totalled DM .248m. 
and brought investments for the period 
1952 to 1958 to some DM 1,270m., with an 
annual rate of approximately DM 240m. 
since 1955. Investments during 1959 will 
probably be of the same magnitude as 
those in the previous year, Expenditure 
under this head up to 1958 was financed 
through depreciation to the extent of 
approximately DM 750m., with some DM 
320m. coming from the Company’s:own 
resources and the balance of DM 200m. 
being finariced by way of loans. 


Overseas Interests 


ed 
Inv: ents abroad until the end of 
1958 lied approximately DM 76m, A 
large proportion was accounted for by ex- 
penditure in Central and South America, 


and thé Company’s interests in this area: 


were combined in a new company, Trans- 
American Chemicals Ltd., set up in Mon- 
treal. In Brazil, Fongra Produtos Quimi- 
cos S.A. was fully taken over by Farb- 
werke Hoechst AG. in accordance with an 
agreement concluded with W. R. Grace 
& Co., the American partner in this firm. 
Electro Quimica dé Flix S.A., one of 
Spain’s biggest chemical plants, increas- 
ed its capacity so as to meet the grow- 
ing demand of the Spanish plastics in- 
dustry. Expansion of the Company’s for- 
eign distribution organisation included 
three plants for the finishing of phar- 
maceutical specialities, thus raising the 
total number of such plants to nine; four 
further plants are being erected. 


FRANKFURT (M)-HOECHST 


' Research 


Expenditure on résearch and develop- 
ment during 1958. totalled approximately 
DM 93m., an amount equivalent to 49% 
of the turnover. During 1958 some 20% 
of the turnover was represented by pro- 
ducts which had only been put on the 
market during the last five years. The 
Hoechst Group as a whole employs some 
1,800 scientific workers who have all had 
a secondary education. 


Fields of Production 


The production of inorganic chemicals, 
a large proportion of which is required for 
the Company’s own use, continued to rise 
during the year. Sales of nitrogenous 
fertilisers increased further and con- 
ditions in foreign matkets grew more 
difficult. The turnover in plant: protec- 
tion agents was on a level with tat of 
the previous year. 


As a result of the general crisis in tex- 
tiles the particularly high dyestuffs turn- 
over of the previous year could not be 
reached in 1958. The position was further 
complicated by the loss of business in im- 
portant export markets.. The turnover of 
textile auxiliaries improved appreciably 
during the year, particularly in the ex- 
port field. It was also possible to achieve 
an encouraging rise in the turnover of 
intermediates. 


The field of plastics, lacquer compo- 
nents and solvents has become one of the 
most important sectors of the Company’s 
activities. The ethylene-based Hostalen’ 
brand of polyethylene is today one of the 
major products of the plastics ‘industry, 
and its turnover considerably expanded 
during the year. ,,Hostalen” is largely 
used for the manufacture of household 
goods and its use for ‘the production of 
tubes and hollow ware in general, par- 
ticularly bottles, is increasing. 


The raw material basis for the prodic- 
tion of waxes in the Gersthofen plant was 
further secured by the new crude montan 
wax installation at Trevsa, 


In the field of man-made fibres: ,,Tre- 
vira,” the polyester fibre, developed 
satisfactorily and capacity was fully utilis- 
ed. The growing demand and the increas- 
ing field of application seem to ensure the 
sale of the increased volume of :produc- 
tion in 1959, Sales of Perlon’ were also 
satisfactory. 


Pharmaceuticals, one of the Company’s 
traditional fields where it can boast of 
experience in production going back. over 
75 years, also developed satisfactorily dur- 
ing the year. Orally administered’ anti- 
diabetic drugs, which had been put on the 
market as recently as 1967, increased their 
share of the market. 


Associated Companies and Participations 


Knapsack-Griesheim .AG. largely com- 
pleted the extension of the phosphorus 
plant with the expansion of. the sintering 
installation. The works now have two 
phosphorus furnaces with a total capacity 
of approximately 40,000. tons.a. year, -and 


installations for the production of red 
phosphorus, phosphoric acid and sodium 
ammonium phosphate. In September of 
the year undér review the second 
40,000kW carbide furnace was taken into 
Service to replace a number of small fur- 
naces. Sales of technical gases continued 
to increase. 


Kalle & Co. AG. utilised its capacity to 
a large. extent during the year. Plastic 


. foils again showed the largest increase in 


production with an advance exceeding 
40%. 


Behringwerke AG. showed a favourable 
development during 1968; The company’s 
wide range of products, which includes 
vaccines and sera, was extended by new 
preparations. The newly developed polio 
vaccine Virelon’ was put. on the market in 
the autumn of 1958. 


Wacker-Chemie GmbH., Miinchen, dis- 
tributed a dividend of 11% for the year 
1957. In November 1958 1% of the com- 
pany’s capital was transferred back to 
Farbwerke ‘Hoechst AG. and as a result 
the 60:50 ratio first create? *- °°S0 was 
restored, 


Duisburger cupterhittte, Duisburg, in 
which Farbwerke Hoechst AG. par- 
ticipates to the extent of 30.1%, distribut- 
eda dividend of 7% for the year 1957. 


Within the framework of the re-organ- 
isation of participations in respect. of 
Ruhrchemie AG., Oberhausen-Holten, 
Farbwerke Hoechst AG. acquired 25% of 
the DM 60m. share capital of the com- 
pany in April 1968. 


Bunawerke Hiils GmbH, Marl, in which 
Farbwerke Hoechst AG. has an interest of 
16 2/3% through Synthesekautschuk-Be- 
teiligungsgeselleschaft. mbH., Frankfurt 
(Main), completed its plant for the pro- 
duction of synthetic. The plant’s capacity 
amounts’ to 45,000 tons a year. 


. Abieta Chemie GmbH., Gersthofen near 
Augsburg, a company with a capital of 
DM. 2.2m..in which Farbwerke Hoechst 
AG. holds. an interest of 50% began the 
production of auxiliaries for the manufec- 
ture of.b ‘in September 1958. 


Personnel 


The Hoechst Group as a whole employ- 
ed altogether 43,328 people at the end of 
1968, compared with 42,739 at the end of 
1957. As a result of rationalisation and 
of new automatic plants being put into 
service, there was no further increase in 
the Group’s labour force during the 
second half of 1958. 


Balance Sheet 


The consolidated balance sheet at De- 
cember 31, 1958, included the balance 


sheets of Farbwerke Hoechst AG. and 
of those of its German subsidiaries in 
which it has an interest of more than 
50:%, with the exception of housing or- 
ganisations and welfare institutions. In- 
vestments .in plant installations of DM 
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the extent of DM 158.4m, Fixed assets 
rose by DM 137.4m. to DM 982.9m., intlu- 
ding an increase of DM 47.9m. with the 
associated companies. They are covered 
by the Company’s Own resources as well 
as by’ the loans floated in 1957 and 1958. 


Annual General Meeting 


At the Annual General Meeting of May 
14, 1959, when more than 78.7 % of the 
share capital was re ted, if was re- 
solved to distribute a dividend of eta % 
for 1968. Turnover during the first few 
months of 1959 was again bigger than that 
of the ‘corresponding period of the pre- 
vious year. 


Capital Increase 


The Company's share capital was raised 
by DM 94m, to DM 556m. in the spring of 


FARBWERKE HOECHST 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AT 3ist DECEMBER, 


LIABILITIES 


31.12.1988 
DM 
462,000,000 
102,731,909 
35,660,000 
103,301,902 


241,693,811 
3,993,485 1,794,408 


14,726,085 


SHARE CAPITAL .. 
RESERVES 
Statutory Reserve . 
Special Reserve 
Miscellaneous Reserves 


Holdings by Third Parties in Associated 
Companies 
Value Adjustments under Sections Tc and 7d 
Income Tax Act 
Provisions 
Pensions 
— for 1.G, FParbenindustrie AG. 


Poe eee eee eee eee eee) eee teeee 


Miscellaneous .,...+...- neeece savecccenne 
oo LIABILITIES 


Superenauntion Funds 

GE: COOGIIG:, 5 sic sade Kr eciwisoessiass tee. 
Miscellaneous Credits 

1.G. Farbenindustrie _ bs 
Customers’ Deposits .. 

Creditors (Trade) 


157,107,388 


10,303,576 
81,043,312 


1959. The funds aceruing.trom this ‘ine 
créasé are to be used to finance further’ 


investment projects and to facilitate the 
maintnance of a sound ratio of capital 
and reserves to credit balances. 


SUPERVISORY BOARD 
(Aufsichtarat) 


Dr-Ing. E.h, Dipl.-Ing. Friedrich Jahne, 
Miinchen (Chairman); Dr. rer. pol, Leis- 
ler Kiep, Kromberg (Ts) (Deputy Chair- 
man); Dr. rer. pol. Hermann Richter Diis- 
seldorf (Deputy Chairman); Hans Bassing, 
Schwalbach a.Ts; Peter Braun, Frankfurt 
(Main); Dr. rer. pol. Hanns Deuss, Diis- 
seldorf; Nikolaus -Fleckenstein, Frankfurt 
(Main); Anton Ockenfels, Knapsack; Pro- 
fessor Dr. phil. nat. Dr. med. h.c, Dr. med. 
hc. Boris Rajewski, Frankfurt (Main) ; 
Karl Schirner,. Frieburg i.Br. ; Max H. 


including Affiliated Companies 
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Schmid, New Canaan, Conn., U.S.A.; Fritz 
Schramm, Frankfurt (Main); Dr. jun; Pier- 
re Vieli, Kisnacht-Ziirich; Dr. phil. Wol- 
fgdng Wacker, Inzell/Alpenstrasse; Dr. 
phil. Konrad Weil, Frankfurt (Main). 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Vorstand) 


Professor Dr.-Ing. Dr. rer. nat. h.c. Karl 
Winnacker (Chairman); Dr.-Ing.’ Erich 
Bauer; Prof. Dr. phil. Dr. re. nat. h.c. Dr. 
med. h.c. Dr. med. vet. h.c. Gustav Ehr- 
hart; Dr. Phil. Michael Erlenbach; Oscar 
Gierke; Dr.-Ing. Paul Heisel; Rechtsanwalt 
Heinz Kaufmann;' Kurt Lanz; Dr. rer, pol, 
h.c. W. Alexander Menne; Dr. phil, Dr.- 
Ing. E.h. Friedbert Ritter; Dr. phil. Emil 
Thiel; Dipl.-Chem. Wolfgang Thies; Dr. 
Ing. Dr. Dr. rer. nat. h.c. Josef Wengler, 
Dipl. Kim. Berthold Gamer (Deputy Mem- 
ber). 


AG. 


1958 


ASSETS 


31.12.1967 
DM 
462,000,000 


FIXED ASSETS 
Establishment : 


31.12, 1988 
DM 


Plant and Buildings 


102,531,808 
35,660 000 (b) Factories, 
91,713,008 dings 


229,905,716 


15,553,680 


143,468,154 Participations 


(a) Business and Residential 


Labs, and other Buil- 


Undeveloped Sites 
Plant, Apparatus and Machinery 
Tools, Factory and Office Equipment... 


Patents and Similar Rights 


Fixed Asset Securities 


20,339,283 
77,007,720 


———— STOCKS 
240,815,187 


Raw Materials and Supplies 


Semi-finished and Finished Products, 


100,000 ,000 Merchandise 
57,236 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


Mortgages 


Deposits with Suppliers 


Debtors (Trade) 


Creditors (Associated Companies) 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 


629,403 
114,953,778 
863 474,726 


211,856 
64,682,591 


64,894 447 


PROFIT 
Balance oes forward from 1957 
Profit 1958 . 


Pee eee eee eee eee eT eee cae . 


Equalisation of Burdens—Capital Levy : 
Present Value 


DM140,689, 913 
Suamety Instalment ... 469 


- 2,624, 
Guarantees IM 37,528,884 


eeeee Ce eetereseses 


1,899,236,780| 1,734,029 ,537 


Debtors (Associated Companies) 
Miscellaneous Amounts Outstanding .. 


LIQUID ASSETS 

Securities 

Bills of Exchange Receivable 

Cheques 

Cash in Hand including Balances with 

Bundesbank and on Postal Cheque 
Accounts 

Bank Balances ......cvsccccsvccscees écene 


TRANSITORY ITEMS 
Discount (Loans) 
Miscellaneous 


Recourse Claims on Guarantees DM37,528,3884 


Represented by : Heechet @itemical Lid., 50 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Threlfall’s Brewery Company 


RESULTS EXCEED EXPECTATIONS 


The 72nd Annual General Meeting 
of Threlfail’s Brewery Company, 
Limited was held on June iltn in 
London. 

Mr. F. Cornwall (Chairman and Ma- 
naging Director) presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The profit from trading and other 
Income of £1,066,833 bears a very fav- 
ourable comparison with last year. 
These results, I am happy to say, 
proved to be considerably better than 
anticipated in the early part of the 
financial period. 

Although the Gross Profit and In- 
terest on Investments shows a small 
reduction, the Net Profit, after taxa- 
tion and making the requisite adjust- 
ments in respect of prior years’ tax 
provisions, is substantially higher at 
£445,062.' These figures constitute a 
record for the Company, and amply 
justify the Directors in recommending 
a further increase of 1% in the Ordi- 
nary Sock Dividend. 


It is very essential that the intensive 
work carried out at various Hotels 
since the relaxation of building -res- 
trictions. should continue to conform 
to the high standard and reputation 
of the Company. Very large sums 
have beer expended in modernising 
and improving them as I have pre- 
viously informed you, and this activity 
is a continual procéss, the end of which 
is not yet in sight. 


Budget: The reduction in the Beer 
Duty made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his last Budget has been 
generally welcomed. The Duty on 
Beer has undoubtedly been excessive 
for some years, and. was having a 
detrimental effect on the trade, not 
only in our own areas; but throughout 
the country. The reduction of 43/7d. 
per barrel, which has enabled the pri- 
ce of Beer to be reduced ‘by: 2d. per 
pint, should definitely arrest the de- 


cline which had become apparent, 
although it remains to be seen whe- 
ther the anticipated increase of sales 
will materialise. The reduction, as I 
have said, ‘was’ generally welcomed 
by the Trade as a step in the right 
direction, although to some extent our 
profit per barrel will be reduced. This 
does not cause us undue anxiety, a 


‘much more. important point being that 


many of our patrons.working in Heavy 
Industries and at the Docks, after a 
hard day’s work, can now satisfy their 


: thirst. at less cost. 


New Hotels: At the present time, 
four new Hotels are in course of 
erection—two to replace existing pre- 
mises; and two in new Housing Areas. 
Many of our Houses have been exten- 
sively altered and improved during 
the year. I am happy to report that 
the Strand Hotel at the Pier Head at 
Liverpool, which, as I informed you 
last year, was the largest project un- 
dertaken by the Company, has now 
completed a full. year’s working, and 
your Board are very satisfied with 
the result. 

The Chairman gave an up-to-date 
picture of the pfogress of the Liver- 
pool pool Brewery reconstruction, and 
said: 

The expenditure involved in the 
work has been high, and considerable 
sums of money are still required to 
finance the carrying out of the alte- 
rations still to be done. During the 
year, some British Government. Secu- 
rities have been’ sold and the proceeds 
utilised for this purpose, and it may 
be: that more will have to be disposed 
of during the current year. You may 
rest assured that this matter is one 
which is receiving my own. close and 
personal attention. 

The report.and accounts were adopt- 
ed and the total Ordinary Stock di- 
vidend of 22% for the year was ap- 
proved. 





Union Insurance Society of Canton 


The annual meeting of the Union 
Insurance Society of Canton Limited 
was held on May 28th in Hong Kong, 
Mr. J. F. Macgregor, the chairman, 


* presfiling. 


The following are extracts from the 
report and*accounts and his circulated 
statement: 

Marine.—The net premiums for the 
year amounted to £2,856361. After 
realising £275.000 to Profit and Loss 
Account the Marine Pund stands at 
£4,698,224. 

Fire—The net premiums for the 
year amounted to- 43,773,932. - £203,854 
has been transferred to Profit and Loss 
Account. The Fire Fund stands at 
£2,197,553. | 

Accident and General.—The net 
premiums for the year amounted to 
45,559,187, £360,703 has been transferred 
from Profit and Loss Account. The 
Accident and General Fund stands at 
82,624,986. 


— a rrinneliennenennnnenennanene 


Profit and Loss Account.—Interest 
dividends and rents amounted to 
£607,361 and transfers from under- 
writing accounts to £118,151. The profit 
for ‘the year appertaining to the 
Society is £339,103. 

The general world-wide pattern of 
our business in 1958 shows im- 
provement upon: that of the previous 
year but in the Accident Department 
the. profitable results have been in- 
sufficient to meet the losses arising 
from our operations, in Europe and 
South Africa. However, it is encourag- 


~ ing to- note that the overall trend. in 


Canada is now much improved and 
results. from this important field 
should in the future reflect the new 
rating ‘structure and cover granted. by 
policies. The Fire results in the Unit- 
ed States of America are again un- 
satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 
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DAVIS AND TIMMINS 


SUBSTANTIALLY IMPROVED 
RESULTS 


The sixtieth annual general meeting 
of Davis and Timmins Limited was 
held on June 4th in London. 

Mr F. Le Neve Foster (the chair- 
man). presided and, in the course of 
his speech, said: 


The results show a substantial and 
welcome improvement. The Group 
Profit for the year, after depreciation, 
Directors’ emoluments and Loan 
Stock interest, etc., is £198,398, as com- 
pared with £164,236. The improvement 
which is apparent, is all the greater 
when I remind you that the figure 
for 1957 included a transfer from Stoek 
Contingency Reserve of £32,000. The 
Net Profit, after provision for taxa- 
tion, amounts to £106,071 as compared 
with £103,791 for the previous year 
which also included the £32,000 transfer 
I have mentioned. 


The Directors recommend a final 
dividend of «14 per cent, making a total 
of 20 per cent for the year on the 
issued Ordinary Capital as against 18 
per cent for the previous year. 


The total net requirements for our 
Preference and Ordinary Dividends 
for the year amount to £57,069 which 
is amply covered by the net profit, 
after taxation, of £106,071 and the 
Directors consider that the propos- 
ed increase in the Ordinary Share 
Dividend therefore, is well justified by 
the results and the financial position. 


The -.Consolidated. Balance Sheet 
shows a strong position. Capital and 
Revenue Reserves (exclusive of the 
Reserve. for Future Income Tax) total 
£652,090, which is considerably in 
excess of the issued Ordinary Capital 
of £442,500. This figure takes no 
account of. the valuable goodwill of 
our business, or the fact that the 
present day value of Fixed Assets 
greatly .-exceeds.. the. Balance Sheet 
figures. ‘The ‘Trade Investment shows 
an appreciation at market value at the 
end of the year of £46875. Net current 
assets, less liabilities and provisions, 
show a satisfactory increase of £50,284 
during. the. year. 


We have taken further major steps 
to improve efficiency. The largest of 
our’ machine shops has been com- 
pletely replanned to obtain more 
economic handilng of materials and 
products. More’ special purpose 


. Machines of our own designs have 


been installed to. replace less efficient 
machines of orthodox types. By these 
means substantial overall economies 
have been achieved and we have 
greatly reduced machining costs on a 
variety of products: 


Particular attention has been given 
to extending our range of products and 
we have again successfully broken 
into markets hitherto outside our 
normal sphere. 


The report and accounts. were 
adopted. 














AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Annual Report and Accounts of the Group for the Year ended 
3lst December 1958, 






























1958 1957 
£ £ 

Profit (after depreciation, etc.) ........ oa 1,554,139 1,981,906 
TN 8s kiddin cigs 6 Ri wERCLE OEE Peacsbe’ 525,631 842,761 
Net Profit ....... Sn cuebsbakes wee Cocnawhen 1,028,508 1,139,144 
EE hati ouis dou dasa rwade de ccaedeoeese *280,625 338,545 
Retained in the business for Research, 

Development, Expansion, etc. .........- 733,235 797,942 






































Sir Thomas Eades, Chairman:— 


that of the previous year. 


play its part.” 


FammOR: Comte. wc ccccicsvcccccccee sinaeaia 5,000,000 


Reserves and Amounts set aside ........ 9,656,903 8,809,038 
Pixed Assets ........... Saeed ein sania 5,472,029 4,707,216 
Trade Investments ...c.ccoccccscccccceses 133,114 534,798 
Wet GurPent: AGHGES- .ccccdsccccerccatepsce 8,661,965 8,291,097 


* In making their recommendations for the Final Dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock and the Dividend for the year on the Deferred Stocks, the Directors 
have had regard to the provisions of the Finance Act. 1958, relating to Profits 
Tax on distributed Profits. They have declared a Special Interim Dividend of 
6% less taxe for the year ending 31st December, 1959, on the Ordinary Stock 
and Deferred Stocks, payable on 6th June, 1959. The Special Interim Dividend 
will not be taken into account in considering the payment of other dividends 
for the year ending 3ist December, 1959. 


The following is an extract from the Statement to Stockholders made by 


” Although there was some diminution in the Sales turnover of the Parent 
Company in 1968, the turnover for the Group as a whole was comparable with 


At home our main customer is the Post Office, and as I told you last year, 
their expenditure programmes for 1958 and 1959 were reduced as part of the 
Government plan to restrict expenditure in Nationalised undertakings. 


Whilst we see no immediate sign of the World Economic situation completely 
recovering, looking ahead there are hopeful signs of gradual trade improvement, 
and recognising that the saturation point in Telephone development has not 
been, and possibly never will be reached, we are confident that a promising 
future exists for the industry. In this the A.T.E. Group is well equipped to 







4,572,200 


















































THE INDUSTRIAL AND GENERAL TRUST 


REVENUE SURPASSES ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS 


The 7lst annual general meeting of 
The Industrial and General Trust 
Limited was held on June llth in 
London. 


Sir Edwin 8. Herbert, KBE, LL.B 
(the chairman), presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


In June last, £1,875,000 from Reserves 
was capitalised to enable us to issue to 
Ordinary Shareholders one new fully 
paid Ordinary Share for every two 
Ordinary Shares held by them on the 
20th May, 1958. This should be borne 
in mind when considering the propo- 
sed Ordinary dividend for the year 
under review, or making comparisons 
with previous years. 


Our gross revenue this year at 
£1,812,000 is not only some £85,000 more 


than last year but also surpasses all 
previous records of the Trust. I might 
also add thag this Revenue figure 
compares very favourably indeed with 
that reported by any other Investment 
Trust in the United Kingdom. In 
fairness, however, it should be noted 
that we have had some additional 
income from the new money raised by 
the Rights Issue in January, 1958. 


After taxation and-all other working 
expenses there remained £885,912, 
which, with the amount brought for- 
ward, gives an amount of £1,207,381 to 
be dealt with. We recommend a final 
dividend ‘on the Ordinary Capital of 
10 per cent, making 20 per cent.for the 
year. This payment is not directly 
comparable with the dividend paid last 
year but if an adjustment is made for 


the changes in Capital then the divi- 
dend recommended for this year com- 


pares with about 18 } per cent paid last 
year. 


‘An outstanding feature of the finan- 
cial world in the post war years has 
been the number of company mergers 
by one means or another and the year 
under review was no exception. Such 
arrangements are always. difficult to 
negotiate and a certain degree of se- 
crecy must surround them particularly 
in the initial stages, if the interests of 
the Shareholders concerned are not to 
be adversely affected. However, a ten- 
dency has been developing to carry 
reticence too far. We have seen cases 
where Boards ask Shareholders to 
increase the capital of the company 
by a substantial amount, with such 
an object in mind, but no informa- 
tion is, in fact, given to the Share- 
holders with regard to the Board’s 
intentions, The Shareholders are 
subsequently presented with a "fait 
accompli” which they’may or may not 
approve. 


This must be wrong in principle. 
Nobody wishes to curtail unnecess- 
arily the powers of a progressive Board 
but where any change in the control 
of a company is envisaged or the na- 
ture of the company’s business is to 
be changed then, in my mind, there 
is no doubt that Shareholders should 
be first consulted before such changes 
are made. 





Much prominence has been given 
recently to the development and ex- 
pansion of the Unit Trust movement: 
Undoubtediy this serves a useful .pur- 
pose but so much has been written 
about it that it has tended to obscure 
Wiiat nas been done in recent years 
to bring the Investment Trust, with 
all the advantages it offers to the 
small investor, within his reach, In 
this Trust the Ordinary Capital has 
been converted to 5/-shares which 
are quoted and dealt in on this basis. 
The result of this improved market- 
ability is that since 1950 the number 
of holders of Ofdinary Shares has in- 
creased from some 4,200 to over 7,800; 
of this number nearly 21 per cent hold 
500 shares or less. Moreover, in our 
experience the small investor, who 
has bought a holding, is generally 
speaking, content to retain it indef- 
initely, presumably well satisfied with 
the return on his investment and the 
growth which has taken place over 
the years. 


You will remember that in, the past 
I have been one of those Who de- 
precated the issue of non-voting sha- 
res. The arguments against them are, 
no doubt, familiar to you but the 
principal objection to then? is that 
those who hold them aré disenfranch- 
ised. It is, therefore, with interest 
that I noted in the press this morning 
that the Committee of the ’Birming- 
ham Stock Exchange has decided that 
in future it will not, except in special 
circumstances, grant an Official quot- 
ation to an issue of non-voting shares 
in ceses where Birmingham is the 
principal market for the sharés of the 
company concerned. 


The report was. adopted. 
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SERVING THE WORLD’S OIL INDUSTRY 


Design and Construction of Petroleum, Chemical and: Petro-Chemical Plants 


One of two 80.000 BBSD 

Distillation Unit designed 

by us fer Kuwait Oil 
Company Ltd. 
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STOSIE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING LIMITED 


(Formerly E. B. Badger & Sons Limited) 


20 RED LION STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Affiliated with the Stone & Webster Group of Companies 





